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THE GREAT GRAMMARIAN.. 
BY JEssE §. RINGWALT. _ 


An American, successful alike as a merchant and a law- 
yer, stricken by paralysis in a foreign land, accidentally 
urged some English school girls to the earnest study of 
their native language. No previous training had pre- 
pared him specially for the task of instruction, yet these 
casual words of friendly guidance expanded into a few 
cheerful lessons beside the suffering exile’s sofa, and the 
enforced leisure of the invalid ripened the pleasant talks 
into Murray’s Grammar and his English Reader, with its 
well-known train—the famous ‘‘ Introd.” and Supplement. 

Long did these books maintain their sway in America, 
and yet longer continued as authority in England, where, 
in thirty years, the Abridgment had reached the glories of 
a ninety-fourth edition, and at a much later period main- 
tained an annual sale of fifty thousand copies. Such was 
i's uncontested supremacy in that country, that inimical 
Blackwood bewailed that, after forty years, the Grammar 
still reigned despotically over the young ladies’ schools, 
from the Orkneys to the Cornish Scillys. 


Generations of British infants dropped their b's through | 


Murray’s Speller; pursued their upward course through his 
graduated Grammars and Readers; studied geography and 
history by the aid of Peter Parley, with Webster's Diction- 
ary for reference, and thus answered from the nursery the 
question—Who reads an American book ? 
Lindley Murray’s life extended to eighty years 
of it passed in active, energetic exertion in America; the 
other half, fast bound to his sofa in England. The labors 
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| of his early life secured wealth for the enforced leisure of 
| his later years, and the accident that made him a book- 
| maker was gratefully welcomed as the fortunate stimulus 

that prevented him from sinking into a hopeless paralytic. 

A chance-made pedagogue, Murray was singularly free 

from the faults of his class. Walter Scott’s sarcastic apology, 
| that the man was mortal, and had been a schoolmaster, 
| could never be needed in his defence. 

With singular modesty, he was never betrayed into the 
| belief that he was an author; but with the earnestness of 
honest conviction contented himself with the title of com- 
piler. He could calmly assert that the denial of tense to 
the infinitive mood was a manifest error, without hinting 
that his opponent must be either a fool or a rascal, having a 
dangerous bias to infidelity. This composure allowed him 
to direct his way, with gentle serenity, amid the conflicts of 
criticism that usually arouse such virulent antagonisms, 
and make the<difference betwixt tweedledum and tweedledee 
a matter of deadliest moment. 

Small points of originality in the minute discussion of 
trite subjects are so frequently dilated into supreme im- 
portance, that there is a pleasant surprise in finding Murray 
modestly stating that the compiler trusts that the new plan 
of presenting important rules in large type, and the obser- 
vations in small letter, will be considered conducive to that 
gradual and regular procedure which is so favorable to the 
business of instruction. He calmly dismisses the old fashion 
of monstrous foot-notes, by observing that they would not, 
it is imagined, be so likely to attract the perusal of youth, 
as a continued and uniform order of the several subjects. 

With these few words he at once clears his way and clears 
his pages, and the importance of the matters so modestly 
noted is proved by the success of the Grammar. The 
impersonality of the writer is but another phase of the 
absence of vanity which led Murray to refuse his publishers’ 
repeated requests to add his handsome portrait to his works, 
or swell the already teeming shelves with another auto- 
biography. 

The life which Murray considered as so barren of events 





and devoid of interest, is far from meriting the oblivion 
which has rested upon it, and will repay consideration by 
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showing those unconsidered trifles which prepared him for 


his singular and unlooked-for successes in literature. 

On the banks of the beautiful Swatara, in what was then 
Lancaster, but which is now within the limits of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, John Murray owned a flour-mill, in which 
he prospered and grew rich, despite the demands of a 
family of twelve children. Despite also of the quiet teach- 
ings of his Quaker creed, he seems to have been a man of 
adventurous spirit, and increased his wealth by trading to 
the West Indies. The eldest of these twelve children was 
Lindley Murray, born in 1745. 

When about six years old, the little lad was sent to Phila- 
delphia sto secure the better instruction of a Quaker Aca- 
demy, and was for some time under the tuition of Ebenezer 
Kinnersley, afterwards Professor of Oratory and English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania, but more 
widely known as the friend and correspondent of Benjamin 
Franklin, and coadjutor in his famous researches and expe- 
riments in electricity. 

Of this period little note has been taken, or of the time 
soon afterwards passed in North Carolina, where his father 
resided for a few years with his family for the more favor- 
able prosecution of his affairs. 

_His business having been successfully extended, John 
Murray determined to establish himself in the city of New 
York, where he was long known as an active merchant, and 
esteemed for his success and integrity. 

Lindley Murray, who had been a delicate and troublesome 
infant, had grown into a robust, vivacious, merry-hearted 
boy, decidedly averse to the restrictions of school and study. 
The instruction was sufficient, but the pupil was unwilling, 
and to prevent further waste of time, he was taken from 
school and introduced into his father’s business. 

Restless and passionate, he evinced so little aptitude for 
work that his perplexed parents sent him to the care of a 
friendly merchant in Philadelphia, hoping that absence 
from home, and the influence of strangers, would produce 
greater steadiness. This means, however, failed, and the 
boy was recalled to his home. As a last means of stimu- 
lating interest, John Murray now presented Lindley with 
some watches, and other matters, from the sale of which he 
was to reserve all the advantages. The transaction was so 
successful that the delighted lad was ready to devote him- 
self with zeal to a business offering such prospects, when 
an unlucky event marred the brilliant opening. 

John Murray was a strict disciplinarian, especially severe 
in his requirement that his sons should pass their evenings 
at home. During his absence, when it was impossible to 
obtain his consent, Lindley ventured to spend an evening 
at the house of his uncle, and by his uncle’s request. Be- 
lieving that he had kept the spirit of the command, if not 
the letter, the son was outraged, as well as astonished, at re- 
ceiving a flogging for the offence, and—ran away. 

The money obtained from the sale of the watches favored 
his escape. A suit of clothes, which effected a disguise, 
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was obtained; his private property was carried secretly out 
of the house, and the indignant youth succeeded in depart- 
ing without discovery. He went immediately to Burlington, 
New Jersey, where he entered an academy, and applied 
himself zealously to the acquisition of the French lan- 
guage, upon which he expected to build his future fortune. 

After the lapse of some time, the yearning for his old 
friends became so strong, that the fiery young student re- 
solved to soothe his feelings by a short visit to one of his 
boy-friends in Philadelphia. 

This visit had been successfully accomplished, and, much 
refreshed in spirit, Murray was walking through the street 
to reach the conveyance in which he intended to return to 
his school, when he was warmly accosted by one of his 
father’s particular friends. The lad, in his haste, unguard- 
edly explained that he was just leaving town, when the gen- 
tleman thrust into his hand a letter, exclaiming gladly that 
it must be immediately conveyed to John Murray, and that 
he himself had been greatly vexed by having just missed 
the mail. 

Lindley Murray continued his way, and started for Bur- 
lington in solemn perplexity. The conveyance of a letter 
was in those days a matter of moment. This epistle was 
evidently deemed important, and his honor was bound 
for its delivery. The lengthening miles seemed but to 
awaken his conscience, and he at length determined to 
abandon his contemplated journey and carry the letter to 
New York as speedily as possible. This was done; the let- 
ter was left at his father’s door, and the lad returned to the 
hotel at the ferry, to spend the night and await the morning 
boat in which he could return. Secure in his disguise, and 
certain of his success, he was amazed at the entrance of his 
uncle. Some one acquainted with the facts had detected 
Lindley upon the street, and had prudently informed the 
uncle of the runaway’s return. 

The uncle, feeling himself the innocent cause of the es- 
trangement, long and earnestly argued with the indignant 
youth; and at length, by the most pathetic picture of his 
mother’s grief, induced the boy to accompany him to see 
her, if only for a moment, to convince her of his safety. 

During the interview, John Murray entered unexpectedly, 
and with great wisdom welcomed his truant son with kind- 
ness, ignored all causes of estrangement, and volunteered 
to furnish him with a private tutor and instruction in the 
classics. 

The grateful boy devoted himself to the agreeable studies 
with such attention that his health was endangered, and in 
his newly awakened zeal determined to be a lawyer. 

The personal reasons which rendered him averse to mer- 
chandise and fond of the study of law, were privately elabo- 
rated with extreme care, the arguments on both sides being 
fully stated; and at length Lindley Murray presented them, 
in a well-drawn document, for the consideration of his father 
and his father’s attorney. 

The singularity of this performance, as well as its earnest- 
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ness, won the advocacy of the lawyer, and John Murray, 
induced by his advice, presented his son with an excellent 
law library, and entered him in an office where he was the 
fellow-student of John Jay. 

Murray’s marriage and admission to the bar occurred 
about the same time, and he was already achieving success 
as a lawyer when he was unexpectedly called to England by 
his father. 

John Murray’s health had failed, and as travel was urged 
upon him, he had availed himself of the requirements of 
business to visit England. In that country his health had 
improved, and he lengthened his stay, requiring the presence 
of his son for assistance in his affairs. Unexpected circum- 
stances extended this sojourn, and Lindley Murray and his 
wife continued abroad for some time, leaving John Murray 
and his family still in England when they returned to New 
York in 1771. 

His success at the New York bar was immediate, and was 
rapidly increasing, when the general derangement of public 
affairs closed the brilliant prospect. A severe attack of ill- 
ness also rendered him incapable of exertion, and Lindley 
Murray retired to a country seat on Long Island, where he 
remained for several years amusing himself by hunting and 
fishing. This period of idleness he afterwards lamented, 
but these out-door exercises probably prepared him to endure 
his later sufferings, and tended to prolong’ his life. 

Wearied of this leisure, and with recovered health, he 
returned to New York city. The occupation by the British 
made the pursuit of his profession impossible, and Murray 
established himself as a merchant, receiving heavy consign- 
ments and unlimited credit from his father in England. 
Prosperity crowned his exertions, and at the close of the 
Revolutionary War he was in possession of considerable 
wealth. 

Another severe attack of illness left him very feeble, and 
he purchased a place on the Hudson, above New York, 
hoping to derive benefit from the change of air. As the 
improvement was but slight, he was urged to travel, and he 
visited the home of his infancy in Pennsylvania, and other 
beautiful places in that State, without any favorable result. 
The warmth of the Summers affected him so disastrously, 
that he at length decided on a short sojourn in England, 
from which country his father had returned with renewed 
vigor. 

In a former visit Lindley Murray and his wife had won 
some friends in England, but all their relations were in 
America; and when they set out, in 1784, in the pursuit of 
health, they hoped for a speedy return to their home and 
friends. 

The change of climate caused at first a renewal of strength, 
of which Murray was only too glad to avail himself; but it 
was speedily followed by a relapse into still greater pros- 
tration, which was but the prelude to a paralysis of forty 
years’ duration. 

Sadly relinquishing the hope of a prompt return to his 
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native land, Murray purchased a house near York, where he 
enjoyed an ample revenue from his property in America. 

For a time his strength permitted a daily ride in an easy 
carriage; this was then relinquished for a gentle tour of his 
grounds, in a garden chair; this again was abandoned, and 
for the last sixteen years of his life he was never moved, 
except from his bed to his sofa. This sofa he had brought 
with him from America, as the best resting-place upon ship- 
board, and upon it he passed the remainder of his life. 

As the hopelessness of his condition was realized, Murray 
sought for mental employment. To authorship he had no 
special inclination; but the pious tendency of his thoughts, 
increased by solitary confinement, led him to the considera- 
tion of religious books. This study resulted in a species of 
compilation or collection of the testimonies of great and 
good persons in favor of piety and virtue. 

This volume he had secretly printed in 1787, under the 
title of The Power of Religion on the Mind. An edition of 
five hundred copies was neatly prepared at his own expense, 
and he then distributed them gratuitously, accompanied by 
anonymous notes, among citizens of York. 

Of the reception of the book he heard much, and feeling 
convinced of its utility, he published an edition in London. 
Several impressions appeared at other places, and he finally 
revised and enlarged the sixth edition, and appended his 
name. Considering the work as fitted for the religious in- 
struction of the masses, he presented the copyright to per- 
sons whom he regarded as having special facilities for 
making it generally useful, and always afterwards looked 
upon it with satisfaction as a deed for the public benefit. 

Another severe illness, in 1794, completed his prostration, 
and gave him leisure for the contemplation of the duties 
near at hand. His fortune permitted him the delight of 
performing many acts of private benevolence among the 
poor of the town of York, and he was soon well known for 
his generosity and interest in the general well-being of the 
inhabitants. 

The Quakers were establishing a school for young girls, 
and endeavoring to render the course of instruction unusu- 
ally complete. Murray, who was already highly esteemed 
by the members of his sect, was urgent in advising that the 
study of the English language should receive especial con- 
sideration. By the custom of the time this branch was 
much neglected, and he became interested in proving that 
this was a disastrous mistake. 

Some of the young girls who were engaged as teachers in 
the school acknowledged their own ignorance of grammar, 
and applied to Lindley Murray for assistance in their diffi- 
culties. The occasional questions produced answers, which 
lengthened into pleasant little conversations, whose value 
was so marked that the young teachers urged their instructor 
to give them a more permanent form. 

Thus unconsciously the invalid, seeking recreation, was 
led to the work, without which his life would have remained 
unknown. 
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A fuller-consideration of the subject caused him to think 
that a grammar, containing a careful selection of the most 
useful matter adapted to the understanding and gradual 
progress of students, with special regard to the propriety 
and purity of the examples and illustrations, would be an 
improvement upon the grammars which had fallen under 
his notice. This he endeavored to accomplish, giving ample 
ack.;owledgment to the authors from whom he drew his 
stores. 

In this modest manner he began his work, and, in the lan- 
guage of his sect, the way opened before him. 

The rapid sale of the first edition of the Grammar sur- 
prised him greatly. Convinced of its utility, he prepared a 
more popular Abridgment for the use of young children, 
and this was soon followed by Exercises and a Key for more 
advanced pupils. 

The new subject of thought stimulated his mind and im- 
proved his health, and under the impulse he amplified his 
original volume for the benefit of teachers and home stu- 
dents. 

A carefully compiled reading book seemed but a fitting 
companion and illustration of the treatise on language, and 
this, in turn, was incomplete without an Introduction for 
younger, and a Supplement for older pupils. 

The series now needed but one link, and that was fur- 
nished in a Spelling Book, which, to Murray’s surprise, 
demanded more labor and thought in adaptation and gradu- 
ation than any of the previous volumes. 

The well-recognized difficulty in finding French books 
suited to the perusal of English children, caused him to 
complete his task by a similar series of Readers in that 
language. 

When possible, Murray had his books printed in York, 
under his own supervision, believing that good paper, sim- 
ple and elegant type, with general accuracy and neatness, 
were essential in educational works. 

Revision was with him held as a conscientious duty, and 
he thoroughly lived up to his opinion that the change of a 
word, even the variation of a phrase may alter obscurity 
into clearness, remove an objection, or overcome a difficulty. 

Murray published a revision and amplification of the 
English Grammar in 1808, in two volumes octavo. This 
he considered his crowning work, and with strong good 
sense determined to retire from the field with all his honors 
thick upon him. The glory already won would be thus 
assured, and he frankly confessed that he feared to fall into 
the easy failing of a morbid humor for writing. 

Having always refused to write an account of his life, or 
furnish materials for any such sketch, Lindley Murray at 
length, in 1809, was induced by his friend, Elizabeth 
Franks, to write her a series of letters, giving a brief de- 
scription of the most important events of his career. 
letters she was to be allowed to retain and use after his death 
in a biography. Miss Franks had resided with him many 


years as the chosen friend of himself and his wife, and was | 


These | 
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intimately acquainted with the whole course of his literary 
career. With slight additions from her own pen, these 
letters furnish a pleasant account of a rather unusually 
happy life, and leave upon the memory a picture of a gentle, 
genial, polite, young-looking old man, sitting upright upon 
his sofa, occasionally glancing with pleasure out upon a 
flower garden, and contentedly making the best use of the 
good gifts still in his possession. 

Lindley Murray accepted his sad fate, not only with the 
cheerful acquiescence of sincere piety, but with all the pro- 
priety of a clear judgment. He abandoned all medicine, 
strenuously resorting to regular habits, temperate diet, care- 
ful and wholesome methods of ventilation, and a moderate 
temperature, with friction as the only application for a relief 
from pain. Under this regimen he maintained a remarkable 
degree of health and cheerfulness, while his fresh face and 
youthful expression surprised every beholder. 

The immense sales of his books produced a large annual 
income for many years, but from this he never derived any 
personal advantage. The fortune acquired in America 
was always sufficient for his support, and the additional 
sum was invariably devoted to works of charity and benevo- 
lence. Among these was the education, for a number of 
years, of several poor children in York, a service of great 
use before the establishment of free schools. 

In his will, after ample provision for his wife, and liberal 
donations to his friends and a number of poor people, he 
left bequests to the British and Foreign Bible Society, to 
the African Institution, and to several charitable institutions 
of the town of York. The residue, at his wife’s decease, 
was to be created into a permanent fund in New York City, 
the income of which was to be appropriated to liberating 
black people who may be held in slavery, and assisting them 
when freed; in giving their descendants, or the descendants 
of other black persons, suitable education, and in promoting 
the civilization and instruction of the Indians of North 
America. 

Lindley Murray died in 1826, at the age of eighty. He 
had been an exile from his country for forty years; yet the 
words of this will carry the fancy back to the beautiful river 
along which his childish steps had strayed, and we can but 
wonder if he bore through those lingering years the memory 
of the teachings of 


That bold-hearted yeomanry, honest and true, 
Who, haters of fraud, give to labor its due; 

Whose fathers of old sang in concert with thine, 

On the banks of Swatara, the songs of the Rhine; 
The pure German pilgrims, who first dared to brave 
The scorn of the proud in the cause of the slave. 


+ecoe+ 





Tuer Bible is now printed in no less than two hundred 
| languages; in 1854, it was printed in only fifty. 
4 —<—oe 
A pauGuTerR of Charles Dickens has appeared as an au- 
thoress. Her first book, recently published, is favorably 
spoken of by the critics. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR BY JACOB GLASER. 


{From the Journal of Printing, Type Founding, and Accessory Arts.) 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES AT THE VIENNA EXHI- 
BITION. 

As our last article was devoted to the description of 
presses for general work, we will now proceed to a review 
of newspaper machines, which must be divided into two 
classes—two and four cylinder, with flat beds, and rotary 
cylinder presses, printing on rolls of endless paper. 


tion by Kénig & Bauer. It requires two feeders, has flyers, 
is not intended for points, prints large double sheets, at the 
forward and backward motion of the cylinder, and cuts the 
sheets after printing; it has a color arrangement and dis- 
tribution-table on each end of the bed, and is rated at 3,500 
copies per hour. 

Of four-cylinder newspaper presses, three are on exhi- 
bition, namely, from Alauzet fils and Marinoni, in Paris, 
and Hummel, in Berlin. 


therefore content our- 
selves with a general reference. Should any one wish to 
purchase one of these costly machines, he will certainly 
acquaint himself with the performance, the motion and 
speed, and the solidity of construction, by personal obser- 
vation, and make inquiry as to the experience of the builder. 
We will content ourselves by saying that, of the three 
presses on exhibition, Hummel’s makes the most unfavor- 
able impression. 


complicated machines; we will 


leads one to suppose that a great scarcity of files was a 
marked feature in the establishment from which it ema- 
nated. 


troublesome, and no apparent efforts have been made to 
simplify the mechanism of the machine. 


the well-finished press of Kénig & Bauer standing next to 
it, and we are almost forced to the conclusion that the 
Hummel press is placed on exhibition to show the superior- 
ity of the former. 
adds nothing to the capacity of a machine, but, as outward 
appearance adds something to our attraction in society, so 


our most capable press builders have not declined to follow | 


the fashion by clothing the products of their skill in 
attractive dress. In order to challenge the attention of a 
visitor to a world’s exhibition, something more than the 
usual attraction is necessary. Our readers cannot upbraid 
us with having gone into ecstasies over foreign productions 
where the Germans have shown superiority, although we 
have given the French credit for peculiar foresight, while 
our dear neighbors labor under the modest impression that 
they alone are capable of producing anything perfect. As 


Our space is not sufficient to | 
give a detailed description of the relative merits of these | 


The unfinished appearance of the machine | 


Besides, from the difficulty of approach to the bed, | 
the task of correcting or revising on press is rendered | 


The general de- | 
fective appearance is made stronger by comparison with | 


We know full well that outward finery | 
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| to the three four-cylinder machines before us, the French 
| have certainly earned the preference over the German, and 


of the former, Marinoni takes the lead. While the Alau- 
zet machine, with four cylinders of small diameter, shows an 
evident striving after effect, the Marinoni machine com- 


| bines solidity with elegance, which must be taken into con- 


sideration along with the other qualities of the press. 
Through the kindness of Herr Frauenlob, the well-known 
agent of Marinoni, the press was put in motion, so that the 
visitor could get a proper idea of its capability, notwith- 
standing it was not supplied with a form. Kénig & Bauer, 


| and the Augsburg Works, both builders of four-cylinder 
Of the two-cylinder machines, there is but one on exhibi- | 


machines, have none on exhibition. 

The rotary newspaper machines represent the Augsburg 
Works, Marinoni, Reiszer (in the Pavilion of the New Free 
Press), built by Sigl, and the Victory Press. 

Those who have read a description of the Walter press, in 
& previous number, can form an idea of the Auysburg 
machine, called The Endless, except that the parts are’ made 
on a smaller scale, to suit German wants and the sizes of 
certain papers, as, for instance, the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Berlin Borsen Zeitung, and others. In other re- 
spects, the points of resemblance are marked, especially in 
the apparatus for taking the wet paper from the rollers, to 
obviate too much moisture, and subsequent liability to tear 
while being printed. The paper is then placed in a stand 
or frame, in position to lessen the distance to be traveled. 
The distributing rollers are covered with cotton cloth in- 


| stead of felt (first introduced by Herr Lott, director of the 


Presse, on his Walter presses), and attention has been paid 
to the protection of the exposed cog-wheels from dust or 
foreign substances, by providing proper coverings. The 
entire build of the machine is pleasing, and its clean work- 
manship must commend it to the favor of the most un- 
practiced eye. Had we the good fortune to see it constantly 
at work, it would give us increased pleasure to note the 
precise motion of the different parts. A prospectus of the 
Augsburg Machine Works is being printed upon it, with 
frequent stoppages; and we are at a loss to understand why 
the form is printed without making ready. Nearly all the 
copies examined by us were too gray, and in parts scarcely 
readable. This is certainly not the way to dispel the doubts 
which commonly arise in regard to new machines. The 


| press, including the driving-wheel and paper-roll, occupies 


a space 4 metres long, 2.7 metres wide, and 1.7 metres high; 
requires five-horse power, and it is claimed will print on 
both sides and cut 12,000 sheets per hour; it requires the 
attention of one man, and, as the machine piles the sheets, 
he need only exercise a supervision while the press is in 
motion. 

About the Marinoni rotary press, for printing from rolls 
of paper, we have no need to speak at present; our descrip- 
tion in a former number of this paper having been so ex- 
haustive, that we can add nothing to it. 

Reiszer’s machine, as we have heretofore said, stands in 
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the pavilion of the Neuen Freien Presse, and is engaged in 
printing the newspaper for the Exhibition. About this also 
we have little to say, as we have already described it in a 
former paper, and noted the difference between it and the 
original Marinoni press. We wish to remark here, how- 
ever, that the wetting apparatus on the Reiszer machine 
seems to be better adapted for the purpose than that 
attached to the Marinoni. On the latter the water is brought 
in contact with the paper by means of a metal cylinder, 
while the former is provided with a felt-covered roller fur 
the same purpose, thus giving the paper a more uniform 
dampness. The press stands in the centre of the pavilion; 
is a large,structure, and made still more imposing by the 
addition of a folding machine on each side, which do not, 
however, assist one in forming a favorable opinion of the 
press for rapid work—the folding operation being often im- 
peded by the clogging of the sheets and necessitating the 
stoppage of the whole machinery. Besides, it is stated that 
the hydraulic machine, from which the press derives its 
power (it seems strange that no steam attachment was made 
from the main building), is not of sufficient capacity, and 
consequently only 4,000 per hour are printed and folded, 
while the press is calculated to do three or four times that 
amount of work. Whether the builder (Sigl, of Vienna, ) is 
not in some measure at fault, cannot be determined by a 
mere casual observation. But the presumption is not alto- 
gether wrong, when we take a review of the fast presses 
delivered by this maker; but, be this as it may, it would 
indeed be a wonder if a machine of such ponderous and 
complicated mechanism would give complete satisfaction on 
a first trial. 

We will pass, for a short time, from our review of ma- 
chinery, step into the pavilion of the Neuen Freien Presse 
(New Free Press), and take a look into a printing office— 
such a one as would satisfy the ambition of many a printer, 
but which, to most, will only remain a pleasant dream. 
Light, pleasure, room—the three requisites so often looked 
for in vain in Gutenberg’s workshops—are pre-eminent in 
this monumental structure, this Temple of Art. The last 
expression, which, in most cases, as applied to printing 
offices, has only an ironical meaning, can with truth be 
applied to this. Everything which can forward or lighten 
the labor has been furnished by Herr Reiszer, and the 
result is shown in productions of elegance and practical use- 
fulness. The imposing stones are of white marble; the 
chases, of various sizes, and suited to the work in hand; the 
compositor can find all he needs, in complete order; the 
alleys are spacious; in short, everything seems adapted to 
make the labor of the compositor light and pleasant. On 
the other side of the pavilion is the stereotype department, 
one of Sigl’s machines, a hand press, the water power ma- 
chine, ete. At the entrance, alongside of the large machine, 
we find a collection of the numbers of the Neuen Freien 
Presse, bound in monthly parts; while on the wall two 
large maps show the location of places in both hemispheres. 
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Places for editors, clerks, etc., take up the remaining space 
in the pavilion, which we pronounce, without fear of con- 
tradiction, to be one of the most interesting objects in the 
Exhibition. 

We will now retrace our steps to the Machine Hall, where 
we find, before Pillar 10C, in the main naive, a Victory 
Press. A description of this machine has already been 
made known in German publications on printing, from 
articles in English trade papers, from which we were led to 
look for a press of large structure; we find, however, that in 
regard to size, this machine does not surpass our ordinary 
fast presses, its dimensions being 5 feet 6 inches high, 9 feet 
broad, and 12 feet long, English measurement; but the 
crotchet follows naturally, when we say that the above is 
only the surface measurement. The subterranean part 
covers the same space. The machine cothbines the print- 
ing and folding apparatus, the former in the upper, the 
latter in the lower part, and the build is of a substan- 
tial and serviceable character. Both ends of the machine 
are supplied with a coloring apparatus; at one end the ap- 
paratus is open to the view, while at the other it is covered 
with a table, over which, by means of several iron rollers, 
the paper is conducted from the rolls to the printing cylin- 
der, which is set in the centre, while on each side repose 
the stereotype cylinders; between these and the coloring 
apparatus are two iron cylinders, on which the distributing 
rollers revolve, and carry the colors at the side of the form 
cylinder. Above the iron cylinder a roller is placed for 
regulating the color and taking off surplusink. By this 
means all necessary precautions are taken for insuring a 
uniformity of color during the fastest movement of the press. 
The paper passes between the first stereotype and first print- 
ing cylinder, winding around the latter to the second stere- 
otype cylinder, and after being printed, is conducted to the 
cutting cylinder; the sheets are then carried by means of 
bands to the folder, and are folded into quarto size. That 
these ends have been accomplished by no simple mechan- 
ism, is shown by the fact that on the side of the machine 
from which the motion is derived, there are more than 
twenty cog-wheels, neither of which are covered by a pro- 
tecting plate or other safeguard, thus increasing the possi- 
bility of accidents. 

The Victory press is open to the objection that it does 
not wet its paper, which, as is the case with the Bullock 
press, must be attended to beforehand. The wetting 
apparatus of the former is not unlike that of the latter. 
The paper passes from the roll over an opening in a hollow 
cylinder, containing water, in which a brush revolves, 
which throws the water through the cavity of the cylin- 
der on to the paper in its onward passage. The paper 
is then wound up on the other side. If the offices in which 
the Victory press is used can always afford the time for wet- 
ting the paper in this manner, then there is still the objec- 
tion that the whole roll must be wet, instead of the exact 
amount required to be used; and whether the damp paper, 
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in rolling up, preserves the proper tension when placed upon 
the printing cylinder, so as not to allow of any movement, 
is another question which we would not like to answer in 
the affirmative. The stereotype apparatus for making the 
semi-circular pilates is not on exhibition, while the machine 
for shaving the plates is in position; it contains a plain 
trough, in which the plates are placed, face underneath, 
while the back is acted upon by a roller set with knives 
running diagonally, resulting in a shaving process which 
takes away all inequalities—a leading consideration on this, 
as on all presses requiring convex plates. 


—_— — ooo 


Mr. Mixzurn, a compositor in the London Times office, 
who produced a set of verses in honor of the marriage of the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, has received an autograph 
letter of thanks from the Empress of Russia. 





AN arbitration movement has been set on foot in Ger- 
many, by which the Master Printers’ Association and the 
Compositors’ Society respectively agree to uphold and abide 
by the prices established by them in May, 1873. The mas- 
ter printers promise, on their part, that nothing shall be 
done to cause a rupture; and the compositors, on the other 
hand, agree that no strike shall be resorted to by them, and 
that any grievances and troubles arising, they shall be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration committee, coniposed of an equal 
number from both sides. There are to be twelve local com- 
mittees, three of masters, and three of journeymen each; 
and one principal arbitration jury of twenty-four members, 
whose decisions will be final, will sit at Leipsic. It is said 
that this is the first arbitration movement of any magnitude 
in Germany, consequently it will be watched with con- 
siderable interest. 





Tue printing trade in Edinburgh is reported quite dull, 
with no immediate prospect of an improvement, unless 
something unforeseen should arise, which is not anticipated. 
This slackness is particularly felt in the machine depart- 
ment of some of the offices, so much so, that many are only 
running on half-time, while others have been temporarily 
closed up. Quite a number of machine-minders lately 
seceded from the Edinburgh Typographical Society, in con- 
sequence of some unexplained grievances which they no 
longer wished to submit to. They intend taking some 
measure to form a Society of their own, but the others will 
give them no encouragement, and will discountenance any 
action looking to a separate organization. Had the step 
been taken at a different time, and under different circum- 
stances, they would have received every encouragement. As 
it is at present, the disruption is looked upon as unwise and 
uncalled for. It is hoped, however, that some measure will 
be devised that will lead to an amicable settlement of the 
trouble, as it causes much anxiety and trouble on the part 
of those who desire to see the Typographical Society flour- 
ish and prosper. 








THE PUBLIC PRINTING. 

In the Senate of the United States, on April 13, 1874, 
Hon. H. B. Anthony, Chairman of the Committee on Print- 
ing, made the following statement: 

The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred a me- 
morial of certain employing printers of this city, have 
instructed me to make a report in writing; and as the alle- 
gations of this memorial affect the Congressional Printer, 
who is an officer in the Senate, and as he is charged with 
malfeasance which he could not have committed except in 
complicity with the judges of the Supreme Court and Court 
of Claims, and Senators and Representatives, I think it 
proper, with your permission, for me to briefly state the 
conclusions to which the Senate committee have arrived on 
those points. 

The allegations of these memorialists are four in number. 
The first is that the Congressional Printer prints the records 
of the Supreme Court and the Court of Claims where the 
United States is not a party, for which the memorialists say 
there is ‘‘no warrant of law,” and that the Congressional 
Printer ‘‘ has neither law nor justice” in proceeding to ex- 
ecute the work required. The law on this point is explicit. 
Repeated statutes require that all the executive, legislative, 
and judicial printing shall be executed at the Government 
Printing Office, and the appropriation bills contain items 
for printing for the Court of Claims and the Supreme Court. 
Of course the appropriation is administered by the judges 
themselves. The printer has no right to inquire into the 
propriety of the order of the court. I believe, although 
there has been some complaint made of the decisions of the 
court, there has been no appeal yet provided for from the 
Supreme Court to the Congressional Printer. And so far 
from violating the law in what he has done, he would have 
violated the law if he had done otherwise. Whether it is 
proper that the records in these cases should be printed at 
the public expense is a matter which he has no right to in- 
quire into. This is discussed somewhat in the report, and 
provided for in a bill. 

The second allegation is that the work for the Custom 
Houses and Post Offices throughout the country is executed 
at the Government Printing Office at 25 to 30 per cent. be- 
yond the price that it could be done for at private contract. 
What the work could be done for at private contract I do 
not know. I presume that the work could be done by pri- 
vate contract, where the daily hours of labor are ten, instead 
of eight, cheaper than at the Government Printing Office; 
but it has not been done by private contract at anything 
like the present cost of the work. Some years ago the Com- 
mittee on Printing had an investigation of this matter, 
which resulted in ordering all the binding for all the De- 
partments and all the executive offices of the Government to 
be executed at the Government Printing Office, which ran 
up the cost of binding to more than three times the old 
amount. Every blank-book—the custom houses, post 


offices, internal revenue offices—is done at the Govern- 
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ment Printing Office. There is appended to this report a 
letter from the chief clerk of the Treasury Department to 
the Congressional Printer, in which he says that the work 
is 50 per cent. better and 25 to 30\ per cent. cheaper than it 
yas when it was done under contract. 

The third allegation is that the printing of the Patent 
Office can be executed by contract at 30 per cent. below the 
cost at the Government Printing Office. The printing of 
the Patent Office was transferred from contractors to the 
Government Printing Office after a very thorough investi- 
gation by the Committee on Printing of both Houses. We 
found great irregularities and extravagance, and it resulted 
in changmg the whole system and abolishing the very ex- 
pensive work which we had been printing, and that cost 
something like $200,000 a year, (I think $240,000), and it 
would have been at least $350,000 by this time. An (Official 
Gazelte has been substituted, which is printed weekly, and 
which brings the information down almost to the very day 
of publication; whereas, the old system only gave it from 
about twelve months to a year and a half after the patents 
had been granted; and this is issued in large part by sub- 
scription, not, as the memorialists say, at a dollar a year, 
but at five dollars a year, or, when only a single copy is taken 
at one Post Office, at six dollars'a year. The idea of this 
Gazette was suggested by the present Commissioner of 
Patents, whom I regard as a very valuable and efficient offi- 
cer; and it has made the Patent Office publications more 
accessible, more valuable, and a good deal cheaper. 

The fourth allegation is that the Congressional Printer, 
contrary to law, prints the speeches of members of Congress. 
That is not contrary to law, but it is an express compliance 
with law. The memorialists evidently suppose that these 
speeches which are printed for members of Congress are 
printed at the public cost. I need not inform you, sir, that 
the very creditable punctuality with which the bills come in 
to us for those speeches, if they are any evidence of the way 
in which the Government Printer does his other work, shows 
that he looks out sharply for the public interest. The me- 
morialists evidently suppose that these speeches are printed 
at the public expense to be distributed for our convenience. 
As every Senator knows, we pay for them ourselves at cost, 
and 10 per cent. in addition, as provided by law. 

The memorialists have also brought to the attention of 
the committee two other matters. They say that the eight- 
hour law has had a damaging effect upon the printing busi- 
ness in this city. They also say that the prices of the 
Government printing are practically controlled by the men 
who perform the work; that there is in this city a Typo- 
graphical Society composed entirely of the employés, who, 
without consulting the employers, fix the prices of printing 
as they see fit, and have fixed them, as the memorialists 
allege, at from 30 to 50 per cent. higher than anywhere else. 

The law of Congress did once require the Congressional 
Printer to pay the same prices that were paid in private 
establishments in the city. That law has been repealed; 





but the memorialists allege, and the Congressional Printer 
in a reply to their letter admits, that the force of the Society 
is so strong that, although the law compelling him to adopt 
the prices that are paid by private establishments here is 
repealed, yet he has been obliged to do it. The memorial- 
ists say that more than half the members of this Society 
belong to the Government Printing Office, so that when the 
Society meets and the proposition is made to increase the 
rate of wages, although those who are employed in private 
establishments may not want to do it, they can be voted 
down by those who are employed at the Government estab- 
lishments, they being the majority of all the printers here. 
They therefore fix the rate. That rate being fixed, the 
private establishments are obliged to submit to it, or else 
their printers all leave them; and the private establishments 
having submitted to it, then the Government Printer must 
pay the same rate. 

These are the allegations which the memorialists make. 

The cost of type-setting since I have been connected with 
this committee has increased, I think, from about twenty- 
six cents an hour to fifty cents an hour, and the amount of 
work has been increased by putting upon the Government 
Office all the printing of the blanks and all the blank books 
of the Treasury and all the other Executive Departments. 
The committee report a bill which I ask to have printed 
with the report. 


AN ACT TO FURTHER REGULATE THE PUBLIC PRINTING. 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be the duty of the Congressional 
Printer to cause all work in the Government Printing Office to be exe- 
cuted in the best and most economical manner for the interests of the 
Government, and it shall not be lawful for him to pay higher prices for 
labor than the average of the prices that are paid in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore for similar labor. 

Sec. 2. That the Congressional Printer, under the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, shall have authority to cause any print- 
ing and binding that he is lawfully directed to execute, to be done by 
private contract whenever he sha!! find it for the interest and conve- 
nience of the Government so to do. The Congressional Printer shall 
state in his annual report all contracts so entered into during the pre- 
ceding year, the names of the parties thereto, the prices paid, the man- 
ner in which the work has been performed, and the advantage or 
disadvantage to the Government. 

Sec. 3. That the Congressional Printer shall, on the second Monday 
of December of each year, submit to the Joint Committee on Printing 
a detailed list of prices for the printing and binding for the Executive 
Departments and the judiciary during the coming year, which list of 
prices, when approved by the Joint Committee on Printing, shall be 
used in charging the work done for the Executive Departments and the 
judiciary during the ensuing year. 

Sec. 4. That from and after the close of the present fiscal year the 
Congressional Printer shall print po records of cases pending in the 
Court of Claims or the Supreme Court unless the United States shall be 
appellant or plaintiff in error therein; but in cases wherein the United 
States is not appellant or plaintiff in error, the record shall be printed 
under the direction of the court at the cost of the parties bringing such 
record into court, which costs in the Supreme Court shall-be taxed as 
any other costs in the case. 


The bill was read and passed to the second reading. 


— Stee: 

Ir is reported that the journeymen printers of Edinburgh 
will soon petition the Home Secretary for interference in the 
matter of the Factory Act, it being a dead letter in that city. 
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HAVE WE ANY MUDDLERS? 


The following article, taken from a recent number of the 


London Press News, describes a curious race of job printers | : =e 
| brought to him, and promise it all as desired, without the 


that has grown up in Old England. It is reproduced here 
simply as a warning, for of course no such ‘‘ muddling” 
printers are tobe found in this ‘great and glorious,” etc. 
country. 


A CHAPTER ON MUDDLERS. 

Muddlers are a much more numerous class of people than 
many of us are aware of. They abound in all trades, large 
or small, and may be very easily distinguished by the pecu- 
liar characteristics which are most prominent in their every- 
day business transactions. It is the muddlers in the print- 
ing business that this chapter touches upon, and most of 
them will be found to be allied to the genus ‘‘ Cock Robin.” 
How often will it happen that an experienced and practical 
printer, who may not be at the time the proprietor of an 
office, prefers to put his jobs out to be done, and for that 
purpose will select some small establishment in a by-street, 
where it is written up in bold letters, ‘‘Cheap Printing 
Office.” The first step into such an office, and the very first 
glance round, by an experienced eye, will at once tell the 
visitor that he is about to enter the precincts of Muddledom. 
This peculiar aspect is not a consequence of the office being 
a small one, because very many small offices are pictures of 
neatness, order, and regularity. But in the office of a mud- 
dler you will find everything to be quite the contrary; pi 
and disorder everywhere abound. For the want of a bulk 
or a board, jobs are dropped on the press, or on the back of 
a galley, or sometimes on the floor, or the stairs. Picking 
is the order of the day for almost everything that is wanted; 
and at times you may see a stereo. form, or one which has 
been worked in colors, dropped and picked without having 
ever undergone any cleansing process whatever. This, upon 
inquiry, would be found to be owing to the fact that there 
was no lye; or the brush was worn out, and the old hand- 
broom which used to do duty at times for the brush was 
also not to be found. Muddlers never have any time to 
clear away, but by dint of industrious picking, when most 
of the large letters, quadrats, leads, and reglets are taken 
away from a job, the rest is allowed to go into pi, to be 
cleared at the first opportunity. 

Your inveterate muddler seldom or never gives clear in- 
structions to any one, and when he receives an order for a 
job, has it set up and hurried to press, without having the 
time to enter it into an order-book; and the consequence is, 
that as Mr. Muddler has just been called out in a hurry to 
see his neighbor the grocer about some new show-bills, the 
job is worked off and lifted at a guess, and is half picked 
into the next, which is also in a great hurry, before Mr. M. 
gets home to find out that they have not printed the right 
number. As it will often happen that certain alterations 
are necessary in a job, and these are given verbally, all in a 
hurry, to the party who has to work it off, the consequence 





is that they are done wrong, and the job has to be worked 
| over again, to the utter destruction of all profit. 


A muddler will take any amount of work which may be 


slightest idea of keeping any of his promises. The conse- 
quence of this insane conduct is the loss of many a good 
customer through want of punctuality. It is not only in 
the mode and manner of doing their work that muddlers 
are notorious, but also in the way they hash-up their ac- 
counts. Seldom or never can you get an invoice with your 
work when it has been done by a muddler. Your customer 
asks for his account; you go to Mr. Muddler and tell him 
you must have his bill there and then. So, while he is 
perhaps working off a job at press, with his youngest errand- 
boy at the roller, he makes out your account very roughly 
on the back of a galley with a bit of chalk, all in a hurry, 
and gives you a total sum as the amount. When the job is 
paid for, he may by chance, while smoking his pipe after 
supper, just add up the items roughly with a bodkin on a 
lead, and find that he has forgotten one item, which is' too 
much to lose on a small job, but which, being too late to 
charge, he is obliged to forsake with a sigh, as it carries all 
profit with it. He, however, consoles himself with the fact 
that the next time the same customer brings him a job he 
will put this item on to it, and so make it all right; but the 
result of this system of making even generally turns out to 
his loss, as the customer, by comparing notes with other 
printers, finds he is being charged too high, and so never 
goes to Mr. Muddler again, after insisting upon the removal 
of the excess. 

Let all young beginners studiously avoid the muddling 
system; for it.is like being tightly fixed in a groove, and if 
you once get into the fix, it is ten to one if you ever get out 
of it. Keep constantly before the eye the price of every- 
thing bought for the purpose of being used. Have a paper- 
book, and put down the cost of every ream of paper, so that 
in estimating for a job you may at a glance see the value of 
the paper it will require. In your work-book have columns 
ruled for paper, case, press, binding, and sundries, and 
keep these items posted up daily, so that as soon as a job 
is finished the total charges upon it appear all before you. 
By careful and punctual bookkeeping, and writing up all 
the charges incidental to a job, the accounts of a small 
printer might be so well kept that, on his sudden demise or 
illness, a friend could make out all his accounts if it was 
required. By all means, every week see how you stand, 
and jot down on one leaf the amount you have paid as 
wages, and on the other the amount earned for work, and 
when you have done this, and deducted all other charges 
against your earnings, you will see at a glance whether you 
are working hard at a loss, as too many muddlers do, 
whether you are merely gaining twenty shillings for every 
sovereign you receive, or whether you are paying your way 
and living out of debt. Whatever you may do, try and 
avoid the plan of constantly borrowing, for nothing gets a 
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man more into a muddle than this. It mayso happen that, 


to meet an occasional emergency, a small tradesman might 
want to borrow a sum for a few days, with the prospect of 
having to collect more than the amount of the loan within 
the time promised. Such a timely assistance is often the 
saving of a man’s credit, but it is wrong to perpetuate the 
system, and when a tradesman finds that he cannot meet 
his periodical payments without having recourse to artificial 
capital in the way of accommodation bills, or constant 
loans from friends, till they weary of him and his necessi- 
ties, it is quite time for him to stop such a trade, which will 
only drag him down lower and lower into the depths of 
poverty, debt, and muddleism, as long as he continues it. 

So much for muddling on a small scale. When the sys- 
tem is carried on in a large office it is very much worse, 
because the loss is greater. Muddlers often work by fits 
and starts, and in a large concern it will often happen that 
Mr. Muddler will absent himself from his business for a 
time, although, be it remembered, it prospers in such a 
case quite as well without his personal interference. A 
sudden whim seems to wake him up, and he takes a notion 
into his head that all is going wrong in his absence, because, 
perhaps, some doubtful customer, who ought never to have 
been trusted, is found to be in the Gazette some morning 
while Mr. M. is sipping his congou and skimming his Times. 
Off he rushes to the office in a pet, and a fret, and a fever, 
and then he begins at once to exercise his muddling pro- 
pensities over everybody with whom he comes into contact. 
The counting-house fag—who does duty as clerk, collector, 
proof-reader, and special messenger—is bullied till his ears 
tingle, because he has not collected certain accounts, and 
is sent off post haste after them, on a threat of dismissal if 
he does not succeed. All the overseers come in for their 
share of the storm; perhaps there is too much overtime 
going on for the amount of work done, or the cost of gas 
and coal is ruinous; he will not have a man or a boy at work 
for anybody after regular hours, be the customer who he 
may; he declares he loses by night work all he earns in the 
day; gives positive injunctions that no one shall order a 
sheet of paper or an ounce of type in his absence; goes 
through the office discharging right and left for petty or 
imaginary offences; and when he has done his. best to put 
everything into a sad muddle, he starts off home to writhe 
and torture himself into a fume of worry and vexation. 

By such means as these it is very easy to put a large office 
into a regular muddle, but it is not so easy to put it right 
again, owing to the extensive nature of the machinery thus 
disorganized, and the number of hands thrown into a state 
of reckless confusion, all of which never comes right again 
until Mr. Muddler has had to retract all his insane orders, 
apologized to those he cannot afford to offend, and has also 
re-engaged the victims of his temper whom he had pre- 
viously discharged. This class of muddlers, as it will be 
admitted, have the opportunity of doing more harm than 
the smaller ones, in the same way that a railway locomotive, 
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in exploding, will injure more people than if a common 
kitchen tea-kettle was the article which collapsed. 
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Muddling is only another name for bad management, and 
of this there are plenty of instances on record in every trade 
and in every town. How often will it happen that a father 
builds up a fine business for his sons to kick down by their 
inveterate muddling, or snobbishness to old customers. In 
London alone such instances abound in nearly every street. 
Customers who have done their part to build up the busi- 
ness to a high reputation, and who have always been in 
the habit of being waited on by the principals, do not im- 
prove on the idea of having to transact their negotiations 
and instructions with a clerk, who may not be over-courteous 
or attentive. So it soon happens that their custom is trans- 
ferred elsewhere. 

There is no business under the sun which may so soon go 
wrong by muddling as that of a printer. Unless everything 
in connection with a job is properly valued and estimated 
for, the printer is bound to lose by it. The absence of a 
proper calculation when an estimate is given is the reason 
why so many small businesses come to grief, in which the 
proprietor, with one or two of his children, a cheap jour- 
neyman, and one or two grown-up lads, work like “‘ niggers” 
all the week, and yet everything, somehow, seems to be at 
almost starvation point. The proprietor says he never 
worked so hard in all his life, and yet he can hardly keep 
the wolf from the door, try all he may. When a job is 
brought to him at somebody else’s prices, he is asked if he 
can do 10,000 bills at some startling low price. He pauses, 
looks glum, and scratches his head, which the customer 
notices, and so adds by way of inducement, ‘‘ Cash down, as 
soon as done!” This settles the matter at once, and the job 
is taken in and done. In some cool moment, however, Mr. 
Muddler goes into the cost of it, and finds that, as he gets 
his paper on credit at a high price, and works the job at 
press, instead of at job-treadle, as the previous printer did, 
he is the composition out of pocket by it. He consoles 
himself, however, by saying that it was a ready-money job, 
so he could not refuse it at the price. But it will soon be 
found out that even ready-money at a loss is not so good as 
credit at a good price. There is no filling up the vacuum 
caused by loss unless the loss is increased by so doing, and 
the evil day of reckoning is only postponed and not abol- 
ished. At the present prices paid for job work, no printer 
can get a decent living by buying his paper at long credit 
and pulling off his work at the hand-press; all that sort of 
thing has gone by forever, and may well be termed mud- 
dling, not printing, as any young journeyman will find out 
to his cost whenever he tries the experiment. Any one but 
a muddler would see this at once; but such persons, being 
always in a sort of fog and semi-delusion, go on blundering 
and floundering till they tumble head over heels in the 
mire, and are too much hurt ever to be able to get fairly 
on their feet again. By all means, then, have a proper 
horror of muddlers and muddling. 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1874. 

THE MODEL JOURNAL. 

Desultory man, studious of change, has created an end- 
less variety in the newspaper, while the attrition of events 
through war and peace, and good and evil fortune, has so 





added to the diversification that the original standard seems | 


hard to find; but luckily, despite all the washings of the 
sea of time, high on the pinnacle of fame, still stands erect 
the first—the primitive journal—thanking the fates that it 
is not as other newspapers are. 

King-Chau might be the name of a pickle, but it is in 
fact the title of the only newspaper that never has been ina 
pickle. In the language of the barbarians, it is known as 
the Pekin (fazette, but in the Flowery Land, its more august 
title may be translated as the Court Transcript. 

For some inscrutable reason, the Chinese invented print- 
ing by movable types, having a language that needs no 
movable types, and a people that does not want printing. 
To complete the oddity of the matter, they carried the art 
immediately to its best and most obvious application—the 
newspaper, and bestowed a glorious gift on an ungrateful 
world. 

Power everywhere eagerly accepted printing as a conve- 
nient method of trumpeting the mandates of the monarch. 
Chinese and Venetian despots, as well as English ones, 
were well pleased with seeing their sublime utterances sent 
abroad by a new slave, and sanctioned the Gazette with 
august approval. 

Among the free peoples of the West, the kings were soon 
taught their error; the new servant proved insubordinate, 
and the royal ‘‘thus far and no farther,” could not long 
bind the popular mind. In England, Dick Steele improved 
upon the idea of the Gazette, and at sundry times and at 
sundry places, other improvements were won and paid for 
by fines, imprisonment, and death. 

But in China no modifications were demanded, and King- 
Chau is just what it ought to be—the Gazelte, pure and 
simple, telling daily exactly what the Government chooses 
to tell, without any impertinence of comment. It preserves 
the pleasantly conservative shape of a pamphlet of seven by 
four inches, stitched into a cover of yellow paper, thus 
proving its orthodoxy by its tint, the true blue of the 
Flowery Land being a bright buff. 


Barbarians accuse the Pekin (azelte of being slow—of 


never hearing of uprisings, revolutions, and other absurd 


dissatisfactions; but it performs its duty with a quiet con- 
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| science, and enjoys, not a green, but a yellow and mellow 
| old age. As the official record, it announces changes in 
| Office, items of intelligence relating to the laws, taxation, 
or such events as the Government thinks fit to communi- 
cate. It prints in its columns memorials, remonstrances, 
and petitions, all couched in the most respectful and con- 
servative terms, appending such neat answers as, ‘‘It is 
known,” ‘‘I’ has been seen,” or, ‘‘The request has been 
granted.” Government orders are strengthened by the cor- 
roboration of the addenda, ‘‘ Regard this;” or, in its fuller 
form, ‘‘ Regard this as from the Throne.” 

Free permission is granted to reprint or transcribe the 
Gazette, without comment or alteration; and in the provinces 
of China, many persons are engaged in copying and abridg- 
ing the original newspaper, in order to furnish it at a reduc- 
tion of price. 

Altogether, King-Chau must be regarded as a pre-emi- 
nently successful newspaper, and should be congratulated 
for escaping many of the sorrows that, in other lands, have 
been experienced by its less fortunate younger brothers. 


oer 


PIED AGAIN. 

The English authorities had at length agreed to accept 
the derivation of the typographic term ‘‘ pi” from the name 
of the antique Church service-book known as the Pye. 

This book, being printed by Caxton, and furnishing much 
employment to the early English printers, who found it 
very ill-arranged and difficult of reproduction, was presumed 
to have given to the profession the well-known term now 
descriptive of a confused mass of type. 

This comfortable conclusion was only reached in order to 
be fatally disturbed by the unlucky recollection that the 
French printers use as an equivalent the phrase, mettre 
en paté, this pilé being undoubtedly the work of a pastry- 
cook and not of a printer. The Germans also use zwie- 
belfische, or onion-fish, meaning a sort of olla podrida or 
hashed-up dish—a Salmagundi, with the spice omitted. 

Under this weight of opposing testimony, it is probable 
that the more venerable and imposing derivation must be 
abandoned, and the more common one substituted of the 
plain pie, or mixed meat and spices baked in pastry. This 
pie must have, however, been a very good thing in its way, 
if we credit the savory description given by Walter Scott, 
of the midnight feasting of the Lion-hearted Richard with 
Friar Tuck. 


ooo, 


TYPOGRAPHIOAL UNION, NO. 2. 

At a meeting of Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 
2, held on April 18th, the following officers were elected: 

President—Wm. B. Eckert. 

First Vice-President—Thos. A. Hampton. 

Second Vice-President—C. B. Ramsey. 

Recording Seeretary—Hugh J. Durborow. 

Financial Secretary—Samuel D. Carter. 

Treasurer—Charles Gelwicks. 

Delegates to International Typographical Union—L. M. Meyer, Delos 
| C. Hills, and John Crowe. 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHIOAL UNION. 


The International Typographical Union will convene in 
the city of St. Louis, Mo., on Monday, June Ist, and it is 
expected that the Subordinate Unions throughout the 
United States and the Canadas will be well represented. 
The business that will be brought before it will doubtless, 
as in former years, be deliberated upon with calmness and 
good judgment; and whatever will tend to enhance and 
benefit the craft at large will be taken up and acted upon 
with caution and prudence. 

The Committee of Arrangements, appointed by Union 
No. 8, are doing all in their power in making arrangements 
for the reception of delegates, and to render their stay, while 
in the city, as pleasant as possible. With this object in 
view, nothing will be left undone that good management 
and foresight can accomplish. 

Mr. W. R. McLean, of Washington, D. C., President of 
the International Union, has been re-elected a delegate by 
a large majority, having received the highest number of 
votes ever cast for any one delegate by No. 101. Mr. McLean 
may well feel proud of the honor thus conferred upon 
him. He is an able officer, and possessed of the qualities 
requisite to fill the office which he now occupies with such 
general satisfaction. 

The following are the names of the delegates chosen as 
far as heard from. Owing to the failure of the several 
Secretaries to forward the names, we are unable to publish 
a complete list. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—L. M. Meyer, Delos C. Hills, and John Crowe. 

New York, No. 6.—Theo. 8. Conklin, Thomas Burke, Michael Kiv- 
lin, and Wm. H. Bodwell. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—Henry White. 

Cuicaco, No. 16.—C. B. Cobb, W. A. Hutchinson, and M. B. Mills. 

Preor1, No. 29.—John R. Griffith; alternate, John A. Willey. 

Kansas Crry, No. 80.—Samuel Woodman. 

Macon, No. 84.—R. R. Ricks. 

RicuMonD, No. 90.—Jas. H. O’Bannon. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—Homer Bliss. 

WasHineTon, No. 101.—Wm. R. McLean, John M. Richards, and 
Allen Coffin, 

KNOXVILLE, No. 111.—H. C. Collins; alternate, R. 8. Stevens. 

MontrREAL, No. 145.—P. A. Crossby and P. Griffard. 

PREssMEN’s Unron (Washington), No. 1.—W. D. Redfield. 


SUMMER JAUNTS. 


A French tourist, bent on philosophical investigation, 
was taught by a severe experience that as the American 
Summer is too hot to permit the people to stay at home— 
they all go traveling. 

It is good to understand the meaning of things, and this 
explanation is perhaps sufficient. 

Anyhow, everybody does go traveling, and the only matter 
left for decision is the question of where to go. 

In seriously considering the attractions spread on every 
hand, there can be found no better route than that offered 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, for its facilities render short 
jaunts or long journeys equally agreeable. 








The busy man or woman, to whom shortness of time or of 
pocket denies the luxury of extended travel, can find every 
need of relaxation and of change satisfied within the bounds 
of our good old State of Pennsylvania. The varied scenery 
can gratify every taste with pabulum, whether it craves 
petroleum or the picturesque, mountains or mines, rivers or 
rolling mills. 

Those who can, and want to, may go with Lord Dufferin 
after icebergs with a painter, or seek comfort in caravans 
with a camera; but common humanity finds enough to sat- 
isfy its needs of the picturesque, the majestic, and the mag- 
nificent, with the readier means of a locomotive between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and no further risk or trouble 
than the purchase of a ticket. The ‘‘Canoe and Saddle” 


have peculiar charms, but the ‘‘ Rock-Saddle” will be a 
revelation to many, who, with eyes open and alert, can find 
in it a lesson that needs no repetition upon the Simplon. 
Recreation is so necessary, that it is both health and hap- 
piness that are found in occasional change of place; and the 
readiest means of attaining it must be regarded as a bless- 
ing to the community. 


Therefore, it is apart from all its 
great industrial uses that the Pennsylvania Railroad deserves 
recognition for the arrangements by which the comforts and 
conveniences, with all the amenities of travel, are secured 
by the careful management, while its ramifying lines pre- 
vent many of those minor miseries of life in the changing 
of cars and unpacking of packages. 





TO CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 

The Committee of Arrangements of St. Louis Typograph- 
ical Union, of. which Mr. Geo. Clark is chairman, requests 
the Corresponding Secretaries of the different Unions to 
forward the names and number of delegates that will be 
sent to the International Convention, which meets in that 
city on Monday, June Ist, so that suitable arrangements 
may be made for their accommodation. The Laclede- 
Bircher Hotel has been selected as the headquarters, satis- 
factory arrangements having been made with the proprietor 
for a reduction from the regular rates. 

Our esteemed and kind-hearted old friend, Mr. Frederick 
Bronstrup, so well and favorably known to the type- 
founders and printers of Philadelphia, as a manufacturer of 
lithographic presses, hand presses, and printer’s chases, 
has recently left this city to revisit his relatives in the 
Faderland. By careful management and industrious at- 
tention to business, Mr. Bronstrup has been enabled to 
accumulate sufficient means to warrant him in retiring from 
active business, and enjoying the pleasure of revisiting the 
home of his childhood. We hope that his visit may prove 
a happy one, and that he will return to his Philadelphia 
friends rejuvenated in health and spirits. 

- +secoe, 

ANOTHER inset sheet of Chromatic Designs, with the prices 

attached, is given in the present number. 
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A OURIOSITY. 

In an old-fashioned wooden frame, bearing the inscrip- 

tion, ‘‘S. Brand, Carver and: Gilder, No. 27 High Street, 

Edinburgh,” but exhibiting no otber marks by which its 

age could be decided, was recently found the following 
document. * 

Apart from any historic value which may be claimed for 


it, the description is perfect in its simplicity, and presents : 


the picture which is painted by our imaginations, of what 
might have been the aspect of Jesus of Nazareth to the eyes 
of the generation that beheld him walking in their midst. 

The epistle is said to have been taken by Napoleon L 
from the public records of the city of Rome. 


LETTER OF PUBLIUS LENTULUS 
TO THE SENATE OF ROME, 
CONCERNING 
JESUS CHRIST. 


T being the usual custom of Roman Governors to advertise the Senate 

and People of such material things as happened in their Provinces; 

in the days of the Emperor Tiberius Cxwsar, Publius Lentulus, Presi- 

dent of Judea, wrote the following Epistle to the Senate, concerning 
our SAVIOUR: 

‘“ THERE appeared in these our days, a Man of great virtue, named 
JESUS CHRIST, who is yet living amongst us, and of the People is ac- 
cepted for a Prophet, but his own Disciples call him THE SON OF GOD 
—He raiseth the dead, and cureth all manner of diseases—A man of 
stature somewhat tall and comely, with a very reverend countenance, 
such as the beholders may both love and fear—His hair, of the colour 
of a chestnut full ripe, and plain to his ears, but thence downwards it 
is more orient, curling and waving about his shoulders—In the midst 
of his head is a seam, or partition of his hair, after the manner of the 
Nazarites—His forehead plain and very delicate—His face without spot 
or wrinkle, beautified with a lovely red—His nose and mouth so formed 
as nothing can be reprehended—His beard thickish, in colour like the 
hair of his head, nut very long, but forked—His look innocent and 
mature—His eyes grey, clear and quick—In reproving he is terrible— 
In admonishing, courteous and fair-spoken—Pleasant in conversation, 
mixed with gravity—It cannot be remembered that any have seen him 
laugh—But many have seen him weep—In proportion of body most 
excellent—His hands and arms delectable to behold—In speaking, very 
temperate, modest, and wise A Man, for his singular Beauty, sur- 
passing the Children of Men.” 


—————— 

Tue trial of the striking journeymen printers at Titus- 
ville, Pa., for conspiracy, resulted in their conviction. 
Each defendant was sentenced to undergo one day’s im- 
prisonment, and to pay a fine of forty dollars. Contribu- 
tions amounting to $1,019-60 were received by Titusville 
Union from sister Unions, which, added to its own funds, 
enabled it to promptlfefray all the expenses of the suit, 
which were $1,327°31. 


— - eco _ — 


Mr. Alexander McLeester, of the type-founding firm of 
Collins & McLeester, and Mr. Thos. M. Coleman, one of 
the editors of the Public Ledger, took passage on board the 
steamship Ohio, which sailed for Liverpool from this port, 
April 23d. 
the pier to see them off, and to bid them a pleasant voyage 
and a safe return. 


Quite a large number of friends congregated on 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Public Ledger Almanacs for the Years 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873. Geo. W. 

Childs, Philadelphia. 

These annual publications have proved such a treasury of useful 
information, that their reproduction as a bound volume is exceedingly 
welcome. As a chronicle of home matters, the book is a most conve- 
nient epitome of the current history of Philadelphia, and embraces, 
besides, topics and tables much too numerous to mention. 

The Proof-Sheet. Collins & M’Leester. 

March. 

“The Feast of Calendars”’ deserves all praise as perfectly fulfilling 
the poetic canon which orders that the sound should be the echo of 
the sense. For the sense, too, it might be said that many a true word 
is spoken in jest; and the criticism upon our American art is at once 
‘cute, caustic, and correct. ' 


Philadelphia. January and 


The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. April. 

There is much good, solid instruction to be drawn from the well- 
written articles upon the Revival of Painted Glass Windows, the Arts 
and Manufactures of India, and Errors in Architecture. These trea- 
tises are each excellent for their clear, plain method of presentment, 
and bear the unmistakable marks of original thought, instead of that 
easy inaccuracy that so often reveals the yawning seams in the literary 
patchwork presented as useful information. 

The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 

The April number opens with a rather lengthy consideration of the 
question of Trades’ Unionists and Piece Work. 

The Paper Maker’s Monthly Journal. Marchant Singer &Co. London. 
The methods and materials used in the manufacture of paper are 

elaborately considered in this publication, with the reports of the 

Trade, and all matters relating to its special interests. 

The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. London. March. 

The latest number of this quarterly contains the prize essay upon 
The Influence of Cheap Printing. The silver cup was adjudged to G. 
F. Green, Fernside Paper Mills, near Monmouth. Fifty-seven essays 
were offered, and of these eleven have been presented with certificates 
of merit, two of the fortunate authors being women. 

Hampton and its Students. By Two of its Teachers, Mrs. M. F. Arm- 
strong and Helen W. Ludlow. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This pretty volume appears to be just what itoughtto be. Thestory 

of Hampton College is well told by its teachers, while the condition of 

the colored people is fully illustrated by anecdotes of, and relations by 
the negroes themselves. By this means a complete picture is given, 
and the reader acquires a very thorough comprehension of the real 
condition of the institution, and the effect produced upon the students. 

A number of cabin and plantation songs, both words and music, give 

completeness to the volume, as exhibiting the former mental condition 

of the masses who are now so earnestly seeking education. 

The Gem of the West. April. Chicago, Il. 

An excellent table of contents is given to the readers of this maga- 
zine in this number. The variety is large, and ghe selection shows a 
tasteful discrimination of that which is pleasing andentertaining. The 
many illustrations add additional beauty to its columns. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. May. Philadelphia. 

A very clever method of describing Washington City and relating its 
gossip is adopted by this magazine, in a series of letters supposed to 
be written by a plain, old-fashioned Virginia woman, who keeps house 
in Washington to make her Senator-son comfortable. 
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Brief History of the Editors and Publishers’ Association of the State of 
New York. With Annual Addresses, Poems, Memorials, etc. Com- 
piled by the Secretary, etc. A.O. Bunnell. Dansville, N. Y. 


A neat pamphlet, of seventy-six pages, records the sayings and do- 
ings of the Association. As a pleasant memento of pleasant times, it 
must be warmly welcomed by the participants of the occasions of fes- 
tivity and social reunion, while it furnishes a valuable chapter to the 
history of our national typography. 

The Carriage Monthly. 1. D. Ware. Philadelphia. April. 

To the paint and drug trades is ascribed the honor of making a much- 
needed new departure. The executive committee proposes that goods 
shall be marked or labeled gccording to their real value—by this law 
the word “‘ pure ”’ will regain its old dictionary meaning, and no longer 
serve as an adjective to the word—humbug unexpressed but under- 
stood. 

The American Exchange and Review. May. Philadelphia. 

Containd a valuable and instructive article upon the Mysteries of 
Memory, in which the strange peculiarities of that mental organ are 
considered with careful research. 

Bollmeyer’s Western Monthly, published at Ottawa, Ill, is a pretty 
little monthly of twenty pages, devoted to American and foreign mis- 
cellany. The contents are varied, and the reading excellent, good taste 
being exhibited in its selection. 

The Schoolday Magazine. May. Philadelphia. J. W. Daughaday & Co. 

Another instalment of Alexander Clark’s new story, “Starting Out,” 
is given, and increases in interest as it progresses. The illustrations 
and contents combined form an excellent feast for the juvenile readers. 
The Printing Times. London. April. 

The current news of the printing world is well condensed and pre- 
sented under a variety of headings, which make the matter convenient 
for reference. 

The Printers’ Register. April. 

A large ntimber of articles furnish an unusual variety of profitable 
reading condensed to suit the requirements of business men. 
Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine. Philadelphia. May. 

The prudent care of the editor is shown by the scrupulously correct 
character of the contents. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. May. 

Burning and Burying in the East, by Mrs. Feudge, gives a minute 
description of customs which are at this moment attracting much 
attention among us. 

The Science of Health. May. 8. R. Wells. New York. 

The readers of this magazine are treated with an array of articles 
taking in a wide range of subjects relating to the human form divine, 
and ably discussed by eminent writers and thinkers, with a view of 
ameliorating the condition of the race. Should the knowledge thus 
furnished at so cheap a cost be practically utilized, may it not be said 
with safety, that a large amount of suffering could be avoided, and 
fewer doctor’s bills have to be settled for? 

Report of the Civil Service Commission to the Presid znt. 

Government Printing Office, Washington, 

The Herald of Health, May. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 
The Phrenological Journal, May. 8. R. Wells. New York. 
The Voz Humana. May. Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Wood’s Household Magazine. May. Newburgh, N. Y. 

Press News. April. London. 

Fleet Street Gazette. gApril. 
The Lithographer. 


April 15, 184. 


London. 
London. 
~~ seco a 


April. 


THE Georgia Grange is the title of a large quarto published at Athens, 
Ga., by the Franklin Printing House. It is issued, as its name indi- 
cates, in the interest of the Patrons of Husbandry. It has a large illu- 
minated head, in two colors; and each number is embellished with 
engravings of farm scenes, fruits, flowers, etc. 
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OBITUARY. 
Mr. R. H. Hayslip, editor of the Echo, and Postmaster at Guyan- 
dotte, W. Va., was shot dead, on Friday, April 24th. It is said that the 
shooting was accidental. 


Mr. J. W. Call, of Augusta, Ga., died a few days since. Deceased 
had been connected with various newspapers in Georgia and South 
Carolina. He wasa versatile writer. 


Mr. Geo. Markland, a printer, of Boston, Mass., committed suicide 
in that city, by taking laudanum, on Thursday, April 23d. His wife 
committed suicide by drowning a short time previously. 


Mr. Joseph Barber, a well-known journalist, of this city, died at his 
residence, on Tuesday, April 14th. At one time he was the editor of 
the Troy (N. Y.) Whig, and afterwards became assistant editor on 
Noah’s Sunday Times. He also contributed to the Round Table and 
other periodicals, under the nom de plume of “‘The Disbanded Volun- 
teer.”” 


The Seville (Ohio) Times, of April 23d, appeared in mourning 
for the death of its editor, Mr. Wm. E. Coulter, which took place at his 
residence on Friday, April 17th, aged twenty-two years. He was a 
young man possessed of considerable ability, being the author of 
several fine poems. At the early age of seventeen, he opened a job 
printing office, and started a paper called the Transcript, which he 
carried on successfully; he subsequently purchased the Times, and 
became its editor, which he conducted with ability and success. 
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AOKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to the PrinTerRs’ CrRcULAR: 
W. H. Heffelfinger, Washington, D. C 
Beardsley & Snodgrass, . 
C. J. Young, Cambridge, Mass 
Chas. J. Strang, Bay City, Mich 
Jno. H. Burgess, Vassar, Mich 
Augusta Union, No. 41 
C. J. Kellard, New York 
G. H. Smeltz, o 
G. C. Warset, es 
E. Steiger, eo 
Rochester Union, No. 15 
R. C. Simpson, Wellsboro, Pa........ Coes coccccccce 
R. A. Johnston, St. John, N. B 
R. Willis, e ° 
John Coates, o 
F. P. Lippincott, New Brunswick, N. J 
Ang. Donath, Washington, D. C....... eecces scocese 
Chas. O’Neil, es 
J. M. Richards, 
Wm. L. Jones, - 


Parties remitting for subscriptions, will please send Post Office Money 
Orders. 
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THE PRESENT OASH PRICES OF PAPER. 
The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia. 


May, 1874. 
Note paper, first class 35 @ — per pound, 
= super........ ° 27 @ 30 es 
a fine 26 
Foolscap and 35 
“ sul » 28 
Flat caps and folios, first class 32 
Fine flat cap D 24 
Common news 13 
Good news, rag » 14 
Fair white book ) 15% 
164 
174s 
Extra sized and calendered, book plate, and map. 2: ) 26 
Manilla wrapping 1 }— 
No. 2 Manilla. 9 
Hardware 10's@ 124 





























The Coming Event, Philadelphia, Pa.; eight pages; weekly; devoted 
to the Nation’s Centennial; Mack & Bra\en, publishers; A. Barrington 
Irvine, editor. 

The Prompter (daily), Philadelphia, Pa.; eight pages; devoted to the 
interests of amusements; for gratuitous circulation; J. E. Jackson & 
Bro., publishers and proprietors. 

The Western Land-Owner, Washington, D. C.; monthly; sixteen 
pages; Henry N. Copp, editor and publisher. 

The Democrat, Paulding, Ohio; weekly; eight pages; Geo. W. Potter, 
editor and proprietor. 

The Herald, Monticello, Iil.; weekly; eight columns; Republican; 
Scroggs & Peters, publishers and proprietors. 

SUSPENSIONS. 

Daily Standard, Pottsville, Pa. 

Record, Duncannon, Pa. 

Saturday Night, Detroit, Mich. 

Independent, Greenville, Ky. 

Touchstone, Washington, N. J. 

Real Estate Bulletin, Clarksville, Mo. 

CONSOLIDATIONS. 

The Bethlehem (Pa.) Times and Morning Progress have been consoli- 
dated. The Daily Times and Progress is now published by Messrs. 
Godshalk & Ziegenfuss. 

The Messenger, of Stratford, Conn., has been merged into the Milford 
Telegram. 

The Jron World, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been consolidated with the 
American Manufacturer and Trade of the West, and the paper will in 
future be known as the American Manufacturer and Iron World. 

The Christian Star, Wellsburg, W. Va., has been absorbed by the 
Pan Handle News. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Piedmont (Md.) Independent has been enlarged to twice its 
former size. 

The Herald, Hornellsville, N. Y., with its issue of April 2ist, came 
out in an enlarged form; Graham & Dawson, editors and publishers. 

The Tamaqua (Pa.) Daily Item, on entering its second volume, April 
20th, appeared in an enlarged and improved form. 

On entering its third volume, April 18th, the Crisfield (Md.) Leader 
celebrated the event by adding one column to each page and widening 
the others. Hodson & Bock, publishers and proprietors. 

The Jacksonville (Ill.) Journal has been changed from a four to an 
eight-page paper, eight columns to the page, and is printed from new 
type. Mr. L. B. Glover has sold his interest in the paper, and Mr. H. 
R. Hobart has become one of the proprietors. 

The Chronicle and Advertiser, of Manayunk, Pa., has been enlarged 
by the addition of one column to each page, thus making it an eight- 
column paper, and otherwise improved. James Milligan, editor and 
proprietor. 

The Lewistown (Pa.) Gazette has donned a new dress, and enlarged 
its dimensions. 

The Register (daily), of Williamsport, Pa., has been enlarged by the 
addition of about eight columns. 

The Daily Observer, of Charlotte,.N. C., has been enlarged to a 
twenty-eight column paper. 

The Lonoke (Ark.) Democrat has increased its size, and adopted the 
patent outside. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Daily Journal has been increased in size. 
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The Greenville (S. C.) Enterprise and Mountaineer has enlarged its 
| borders, and been otherwise improved. 


The Valley Standard, of Lebanon, Pa., has been increased in size, 
and is now a large nine-column paper. 

The Gazette, of Delaware, Ohio, April 3d, commenced its fifty-sixth 
volume, printed in new type, and enlarged in size. The Gazette is four 
times as large as the first number issued, and contains ten times as 
much reading matter. It is now a large ten-column paper, and with 
its new dress, presents an attractive appearance. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. J. R. Christian, late of the Thomasville (Ga.) Times, has pur- 
chased the Times and Planter, of Sparta. 

The Day, of Reading, Pa., bas suspended, and will shortly appear 
under the name of the Patrons of Husbandry. 

Mr. Robert Blow, late of Brattleboro, N. C., has associated himself 
with Capt. Briggs in the publication of the Oxford (N. C.} Herald. 

The Henderson (N. C.) Tribune has been purchased by Messrs. Skin- 
ner & Quincy, who have changed the name of the paper to the Register. 

The Mifflintown (Pa.) Independent, destroyed last year by fire, has 
again made its appearance. Mr. J. W. Speddy is the editor and pro- 
prietor. 

Mr. John C. Foley, a practical printer, has purchased a half-interest 
in the Peru (Ind.) Sentinel. The Sentinel has just closed its twenty- 
fifth volume. 

The Littlestown (Pa.) Press, which suspended some months since, 
has been revived under the title of the News, under the proprietorship 
of Mr. P. O. Good. 

Mr. J. N. F. Cooper has retired from the editorial department of the 
Salisbury (Md.) Eastern Shoreman, and his place is now occupied by 
Mr. A. L. Richardson. 

The firm of Hess & Chase, proprietors and publishers of the Evart 
(Mich.) Review, bas been dissolved, Mr. W. H. Hess retiring. Mr. 
Irvin Chase will remain sole proprietor. 

The Ledger, of Pottstown, Pa., has just commenced its thirtieth 
volume. Mr. L. H. Davis, its senior editor, has been connected with 
the paper for the last twenty years. 

The copartnership heretofore existing under the firm name of Beadle 
& Weber, in the publication of the Review and Chronicle, St. Clair, Pa., 
has been dissolved, Mr. Beadle retiring. The paper will be conducted 
hereafter by Mr. J. J. Weber, as sole proprietor. 

The Bedford (Pa.) Gazette has changed bands, Hon. B. F. Meyers, ita 
late owner, having sold the same to Messrs. John M. Reynolds and E. 
F. Kerr, by whom the paper will in future be conducted. Mr. Meyers 
has gone to Harrisburg to devote his time and energies to the Patriot, 
of which he has been the principal owner for some time. 

The Centennial, of this city, commenced its second volume with the 
April number. As its name implies, it is mainly devoted to the inter- 
est and advancement of the Centennial Exhibition. Itis now published 
monthly, but the proprietor, Mr. H. W. Crotzer, contemplates issuing 
it as a weekly at an early day, or as soon as circumstances will warrant. 
The Centennial is an eight-page paper, well printed on fine white 
paper, from clear type, and each number contains illustrations of 
buildings, etc., of historic fame, thus rendering it additionally attrac- 
tive to its readers. 

Dr. W. T. Robipson has purchased the half-interest of his late part- 
ner, Mr. Wittmer, in the Hatboro’ (Pa.) Public Spirit, and will conduct 
the paper hereafter as sole proprietor. Having recently purchased 
an improved press and other printing material, besides erecting a new 
building to facilitate his business, the Doctor intends to furnish his 
readers with a first-class family paper. Although reared and educated 
in another profession, he fills the editorial chair with an ease and dig- 
nity equal to those who have had years of experience, and seems to be 
perfectly at home in the editorial sanctum. The Public Spirit was 
started a little over six months ago, and its prosperity in that space of 


| time has been such as to necessitate the recent improvements. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—W. R. McLean, of Washington. 
First Vice-President—Wm. Kennedy, of Chicago. 
Second Vice-President—W. G. Johnson, of Troy. 
Rec, Sec. and Treas.—John Collins, of Cincinnati. 
Corresponding Secretary—Geo. E. Hawkins, 15 West Court Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SUBORDINATE UNIO\SS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, A. D. Stephens; Vice-President, W. 
W. Johnson; Rec. Sec., 8S. N. Preston; Fin. Sec., E. H. Kimberly; 
Cor. Sec., J. R. Nickerson; Treasurer, H. S. Garner. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. A. Hampton; Second Vice-President, ©. B. Ramsey; Rec. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crxnornnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8S. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBany, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; Vice-President, George 
8. Tice; Rec. Sec., P. J. Lanahan; Fin. Sec., Thos. J. Palmatier; Cor. 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. A. Carroll. 

Cotumsus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, W. M. Clancy; Vice-President, 
W. H. Gilmore; Rec. Sec., Fred. Zimmerman; Cor. Sec., W. F. 
Poland; Fin. Sec., Jno. Weber; Treasurer, J. F. Turney. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, James 
Smith; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 89 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke; Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton 

BurFFa.o, No. 9.—President, A. E. Schweigert; Vice-President, Thos. 
Evans; Rec. Sec., Louis Scheu; Fin. Sec., A. Scammell; Cor. Sec., 
H. L. Diehr; Treasurer, J. P. Kopf. 

LOUISVILLE, No. 10.—President, Jas. R. Watson; Vice-President, Lee 8. 
Johnson; Rec. Sec., Richard Long; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; Cor. Sec., 
Wm. H. Barnes; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, J. H. Hamner; Vice-President, J. J. 
Booth; Sec., J. B. Lawrence; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; Treasurer, F. 
J. LeClerc. 

Baurmore, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, John Vincent; Vice-President, Charles H. 
Sweney; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Lemuel Murch; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P.O. Box 897. 

HarrispureG, No. 14.—President, 8S. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. 
Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Gold- 
smith; Treasurer, James W. M’Crory. 

Rocuester, No. 15.—President, J. F. Connor; Vice-President, Jas. F. 
O'Neil; Rec. Sec., Wm. H. Lewis; Cor. Sec., Robt. Laidlaw; Fin. Sec., 
T. A. Aston; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

CurcaGco, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; Vice-President, Fred. 
K. Tracy; Rec. Sec., Paul M. Keating; Fin. Sec., Jas. H. Thurston; 
Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New ORLEANS, No. 17.—President, H. Z. Osborne; Vice-President, R. 
H. Simpson; Rec. Sec., M. B. White; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Cor. 
Sec., Joseph McCarthy; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Derrort, No. 18.—President, S. H. Bell; Vice-President, Ruliff Duryea; 
Rec. Sec., Robert Timms; Cor. Sec., M. J. a Fin. Sec., Geo. 
Thorpe; Treasurer, John McVicar. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice- President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, Cc. E. Loomis. 

San FRANcrIsco (Cal.), No. 21.—President, J. M. Hurd; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Adam Aulbach ; Second Vice-President, W. C. Forde; Secretary, 
John O’Brien; Treasurer, J. K. Phillips. 

MILWAUKIE, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David S. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

Prrerssure, No. 26.—President, R. E. Hawks; Rec. Sec., J. W. Bru- 
net; Cor. Sec., H. L. Richardson; Fin. Sec., W. O. Mallory; Trea- 
surer, N. T. Powers. 

Most.e, No. 27.—President, W. A. Shields; Vice-President, J. E. Amos. 
Rec. Sec., M. O’Rourke; Fin. Sec., H. W. Clayton; Cor. Sec., A. R; 
Seabrook; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALveston (Texas), No. 28.—President, Wm. H. Cushney; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. S. Buel; Rec. and Fin. Sec., L. C. Swingle; Cor. Sec., H. G. 

Bacon; Treasurer, T. A. Fowler. 


| Peoria, No. 29.—President, H. F. 
Snider; Rec. Sec., Jas. Mahony; 
Treasurer, J. H. Emery. 

| Sr. Paun, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 

Monteomery, No. 31.—President, W. D. Graves; Vice-President, W. H. 
Crusius; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. B. Keller; Treasurer, J. 8. Perry. 

Davenport, No. 32.—President, John McDonald; Vice-President, Wm. 
Craig; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. D. Glass; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bronson; 
Treasurer, J. M. Rhodes. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, C. E. Burchfield; Vice-President, F. 
M. Simons; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Henry A. Brown; Cor. Sec., 
Doherty; Treasurer, Robert Brennan. 

Cotumsta (S. C.), No. 34.—President, O. F. Howell; Vice-President, W. 
W. Deane; Sec. and Treasurer, H. N. Emlyn; Cor. Sec., Charles C 
Tutt. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, H. H. Smytne; Vice-President, 8. 
C. Spalding; Secretary, Jas. A. Cantwell; Treasurer, Chas. Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrett. 

Savannad, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 
Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

GRAND Raptps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, Wm. M. Hathaway; Vice- 
President, J. H. Randall; Sec., Thos. P. Gleason; Treasurer, Dennis 
Schram. 

Avuetsta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, C. 0. Morrison; Vice-President, J. 
V. Johnston; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., J. E. White; 
Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, Robt. James; Vice-President, 8. D. 
Hutson; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, C. Adams. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. 8. Coulter. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Frank L. Grumman; Vice-President, 
J. A. Winslow; Rec. Sec., D. J. Burgess; Fin. Sec., J. 8. Keeler; 
Cor. Sec., J. M. Atwood; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLanta, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

DenveR, No. 49.—President, John Arkins; Vice-President, R. Higgins; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., Wm. H. Kribs; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Robert 
D. Blair. 

BuRLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, John Tanner; Vice-President, Thos. Cough- 
lin; Rec. Sec., O. B. Smith; Cor. Sec., Henry Coffeen; Fin. Sec., Chas. 
C. Giles; Treasurer, D. H. Demers. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, J. J. Smith; Vice-President, William 
Diefenbach; Rec. Sec., Robert Calvert; Fin. Sec., A. Z. Reeves; Cor. 
Sec., 8S. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow; Arbitrator, A. 
Ewart. 

Raveien, No. 54.—President, M. V'B. Gilbert; Vice-President, Jas. S. 
Harward; Ree. Sec., D. W. Whitaker; Cor. Sec., W. N. Jones; Fin. 
Sec., James J. Lewis. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, Wm. R. Briggs; Vice-President, 8. W. 
Day; Fin, Sec., E. G. Hoyt; Rec. Sec., F. Kaufman; Cor. Sec., Levi E. 
Bowen; Treasurer, E. W. Hall. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, J. R. Hamilton; Vice-President, P. C. Fair- 
child; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. Hixson; Fin. Sec., E. J. Farrell; Trea- 
surer, W. R. Eckley. 

CampripGe, No. 61.—President, Chas. W. McRaith; Vice-President, C. 
J. Young; Fin. Sec., Legh R. Pearson; Cor. Sec., Nathaniel Benney; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. P. Livesey; Treasurer, John Gorman. 

Utica, No. 62.—President, Wm. H. McCann; Vice-President, Joseph 
Joyce; Rec. Sec., E. M. Chase; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., Wm. 
8. Mahan; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

Wasnor, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. C. Harlow; Vice- 
President, A. J. Graham; Sec., J. W. Plant; Treasurer, R. L. Tilden. 
P. O. Box 109. 

Looxport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, John Tierney; Vice-President, 
O. W. Henning; Rec. Sec., Bernard Blake; Cor. Sec., A. 8. Gooding; 
Fin. Sec., John T. Sullivan; Treasurer, Charles Regan. 

KEoxuk, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir 


Beardsley; Vice-President, M. H. 
Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. B. Brown; 


Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 
Thos. 





ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 
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LANCASTER, No. 70.—President, Alex. H. Rightmyer; Vice-President, 


Francis Brecht; Rec. Sec., H. 
Treasurer, G. Leibley. 


TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Matthew 8. Austin; Vice-President, David 
Seary; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Howell Quigley; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Bishop W. Mains. 

HartrorD, No. 72.—President, A. J. Wagner; Vice-President, M. M. 
J. E. F. P. Power; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. OC. Buchanan; Fin. Sec., J. 
D. Kinnure;‘ Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. P. O. Box 801. 


LAWRENCE (Kansas), No. 73.—President, G. W. Bowes; Vice-President, 
Charles Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. M. Wingert; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, W. 8. Rankin. 

PoRTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

TERRE Havte, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Wilson —— Rec. Sec., Charles Goodwin; Cor. Sec., Western Har- 
per; Fin. Sec., Eli L. Jones; Treasurer, Harve Carr. 

Fort Wayne (ind. ) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice- eg ys 
C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; Fin. Sec., O. T. 
Thomas; Treasurer, W. D. Page. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Sie Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A . Halsted; Treasurer, Thomas F. 
Nichols. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Horace Wilcox; Vice-President, 
J.T. Chambers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., 

O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Wiimineton (N. C.), No. 82.—President, E. 8. Warrock; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. W. Watson; Sec., Jos. C. Pittman; Treasurer, Andrew Jack- 
son Yopp. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. 8. Gunn; Vice-President, J. W. 
Perkins; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., John Coates; Fin. 
Sec., E. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

Norroix, No. 86.—President, E. W. Gaines;‘ Vice-President, J. E. 
Beale; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., G. T. Barrom, 
Journal office; Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, Chas. Waelder; Vice-President, 8. 8. 
Cottrell; Cor. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; Rec. Sec., J. A. Bamber; Fin. Sec., 
K. M. Griswold; Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

Ricemonp (Va.), No. 90.—President, R. W. Figg; Vice-President, H. 
8. Ackerly; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., George E. Bowden; Treasurer, W. T. Booth 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

Lrrrie Rock, No. 92.—President, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, R. 
W. Webb; Rec. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Fin. Sec., R. 8. Woolford; Cor. 
Sec., J. R. Sanders; Treasurer, C. W. Crockett. 


MonrTrReEat (Canada), No. 97. ey oy Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley: Cor. Sec., W. Eagan ; Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; tees. Jas. y ae HG 

Norwics, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. T. 
Roath; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Chas. A. Bur- 
dick; Treasurer, Frank Tourtellotte. 

CotumsB1a, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, T. W. Howard; 
Vice-Presicent, J. J. Judge; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; 
Fin. Sec., W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, R. W. 
Claxton; Sergeant-at-Arms, D. V. Fenton. P.O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. J. O’Donoghue; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Dufresne; Fin. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. F. Walker; 
Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, M. V. Randolph; Vice-President, J. T. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., H. P. Ogden; Treasurer, J. T. Hastings. 

New AuBany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VicxssurG, No. 105.—President, Clem Davis; Vice-President, 8. B. 
Knight; Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treas., W. J. Smith. 


Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

Knoxvitxe, No. 111.—President, F. H. DeLane; Vice-President, J. C. 
Bomar; Rec. Sec., G. H. Bomar; Fin. Sec., W. E. M. — 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, A. Diack; Vice-President, Keifer ; 


Rec. Sec., W. W. Davies Fin und Gon, Gio k. & Vatehin (Lock bow 
188); Treasurer, Cc. E. Lehman. 


B. Keller; Fin. Sec., J. M. White; 
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aoe, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 
Hutchinson ; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 8. C. Hanlon. 

DEsERET, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, Wm. Fuller; Vice- 
President, B. K. Land; Rec. Sec., R. T. McEwan; Fin. Sec., Robert 
Aveson; Cor. Sec., W. 8. Cooke; Treasurer, John Isaac. 

Lyncusure, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, J. ’s. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Lim er; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

Des Mores, No. 118.—President, C. 8. Wilson; Vice-President, H. W. 
Robinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. J. Walker; Fin. Sec., John Fitz- 
gerald; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Henry D. Taylor; Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. K. Perry; Sec. and Treasurer, Jos. G. Allbe; Clerk, Jos. 
C. Barker. 

Torrexa, No. 121.—President, H. C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

Witmineron (Del.), No. 123.—President, Wm. B. Hyland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. F. Ott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. 8. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec. ,T. F. Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

HAMILTON (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

PorrsvILLE, No 135.—President, J. O. Beck; Vice-President, H. M. 
Kammerer; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. H. Dietrick; Secretary, John J. 
Boland; Treasurer, F. 8. Shindel. 

Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, G. 8. Smith; Vice-President, A. 

hme; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, J. F. Dignan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., 
G. W. Jenks. 

TrrusvILLE, No. 144.—President, Chas. M. Berry; Vice-President, H. 

C. Eddy; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. Sec., Thos. Walsh; Fin. 
Sec., G. A. Madden; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 

JacQuEs CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, T. Cormier; 
Vice-President, H. Coté; Rec. Sec., T. Godin; Cor. Sec., J. Thomp- 
son; Fin. Sec., P. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Sr. CaTHartnes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HunNTsvIL_eE, No. 148.— President, Jas. A. Pickard; et go R. 

L. O’Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 

Saratooa (N.Y.), No. 149.—President, Alden 8. Huling; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. J. Smith; Cor. Sec., Jas. A. Waldron; Rec. Sec., Edward 
M. Connor; Fin. Sec., Geo. F. White; Treasurer, M. Dunphy. 

E.izaBetTu, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Ou. Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, H. G. McKnight; Vice-President, 
J. L. Brooks; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. W. Pagenhoff; Fin. Sec., J. T. 
McCoy; Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

BripGeport, No. 157.—President, J. R. Lobdell; Vice-President, H. K. 
w. a Cor. Sec., F. G. Hughes; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. 
Sec., J. W. Hubbe]l; Treasurer, G. R. Stowell. 

QUEBEC abe No. 159.—President, Simeon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, George Grenier; Rec. Sec., Joseph Vienno-Michaud; Cor. Sec., 
Leon B. Lyonnais; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. C. Rousseau. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 160.—President, George Jackson; Vice-President, 
Victor Coté; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. Murphy, Morning Chronicle office ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. H. Little. 

RvutLanD, No. 165.—President, Fred. W. Goodwin; Vice-President, L. 
Dussault; Rec. Sec., P. K. Wilson; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Geo. H. 
McLean; Cor. Sec., N. W. Hummel, P. O. Box 515. 
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Derrort (PREssMEN’s Uxton), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Kec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 





ALLETTE KNIVES—ALL SIZES, BEST hg FOR SALE 
P b 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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N OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR SALE 
by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philada. 





ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Ezpositor office, Buffalo, N. ¥., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





THE PRESSMAN’S GUIDE 


Contains valuable Instructions and Recipes on Wood-Cut, Book and 
Jol: Work, Working and Mixing Colors, and useful hints relative to 
Press-work. Mailed, with a ‘‘ Ready Reckoner,” without extra charge, 
on receipt of $1. Is most valuable to Clerks, Pressmen, Bookbinders, 
and Printers generally. Address R. CUMMINS & CO., 81 and 83 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 





; ROBERT GYSAE, 
OBERLOSSNITZ-DRESDEN, 
GERMANY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
INES AND VARNISHES; Also, LAMPBLACK. 
PRINTERS’ INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COMPOSITION—“ The Best.” 
Received the Medal of Merit at the World’s Exhibition in Vienna, 1873. 


AGENCIES AND DEPOTS: 
AMSTERDAM, BERLIN, CONSTANTINOPLE, LEIPZIG, MADRID, 
MOSCOW, NAPLES, ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, 
TRIESTE, WARSAW, VIENNA. 





THE ANSON HARDY 
CUTTING MACHINES. 


I have resumed the manufacture and sale of 


THE PAPER AND CARD CUTTERS, 


with which my name has been so long identified, and so widely circu- 
lated for the past fifteen years. 

All Orders for PAPER CUTTERS or CARD CUTTERS, of my manu- 
facture, and bearing my name, must be addressed, for the future, 
as under. 

Orders for Machines will be filled with all possible promptness, in 
the order of their receipt. 

Prices, terms, and other particulars, by Circulars. 


ANSON HARDY, Auburndale, Mass. 
On Line of Boston and Albany Railroad. 


CHAMBERS, BROTHER & CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOOK-FOLDING MACHINES, 


FOLDING, PASTING, AND COVERING MACHINES, 
FOR BINDING PERIODICALS, 
AND 
NEWSPAPES-FOLDING MACHINES, 


Independent or attached to the Hoe, Bullock, or 
Walter Presses, 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
CHAMBERS, BRO. & CO., 


52d Street and Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia. 


APRIL, 1874. 








OMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 
J the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, and 
for sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED, 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys 
o 20 Double 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 


1206 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








oe —— 


Illustrations 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY BRANCH OF BUSINESS 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED. 


[lustrations to Print in Golors, 


A SPECIALTY. 


Address, care of 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
Office of Printers’ Crecu.ar, Philadelphia. 























PRINTERS’ 


MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING STICK. 


These Improved Shooting Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they will not injure the imposing stone. 
A glance at the illustration above will show what is meant. The upper 
lip of the shooting stick is made nearly twice the length of the lower 
one; hence, when thrusting it forward toward the quoin, it is sure 
to be placed on the upper edge of the quoin instead of on the imposing 
stone at the lower edge. 

Many of the so-called wrought iron shooting sticks are made of mal- 
leable iron, and will not stand the severe test of locking-up newspaper 
forms. The Improved Wrought Iron Shooting Stick is warranted to 
be made of the best wrought iron. 


For sale by all Typefounders. 


R S. MENAMIN., 
517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





MENAMIN’S 


NEW SPRING LEAD CUTTER. 


- $7 50 

The above is a representation of one of the best lead cutters ever 
manufactured. It has a strong steel spring attached to the back of the 
knife-lever, which, after the lead is cut, springs the lever back to its 
former place; by this means much time is saved in cutting leads, and 
the labor is lessened one-half. 

Printers are frequently very much annoyed, upon using leads for 
particular jobs, or in book-work, to find that they have been cut un- 
true—each end running off at an angle, instead of being square. This 
can only be avoided by using a lead cutter that has been accurately 
fitted up, and which will cut the lead square and without bending it. 

In placing before the trade the New Spring Lead Cutter, I have en- 
deavored to remedy the defects which exist in many other cutters, and 
at the same time make a cheap and durable machine. 

For Sale by all Typefounders. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





CIRCULAR. 


<4 THE PRINTERS’ PRIDE. > 


Bookwalter Engine. 
Cheapest and Best Engine Ever Made, 


LOOK AT THESE PRICES: 
8 Horse Power, 
4146 Horse Power, . ; . , ‘ 


$250 
3800 


The above prices are for ENGINE AND BorLerR CompPLeteE, including 
a Jupson Parent Governor, a Feed Pump, Safety Valve, Stop Valve, 
Blow-off and Check Valve, Steam Gauge, Gauge Cocks, Smoke Bonnet, 
Grate Bars, &c., making a4 COMPLETE ENGINE, just as represented in 
the above cut, and aT PRICES NAMED. The above prices include delivery 
on cars. Charge extra for boxes only. 


Printers Should Buy the Bookwalter Engine, 


As it occupies but little space, runs noiselessly and so smooTrH and 
PERFECT that no bolting or binding to the floor is necessary. 

The exhaust steam is conducted into the smoke stack, giving an 
abundance of draft, even with a short smoke stack. As it requires no 
more draft than is given in ordinary flues, a good quality of stove pipe 
can be used for smoke stack, and connection made direct to flue. 

Every Boiler and Engine 1s tested over 100 pounds cold water pres- 
sure to the square inch; and also fired up and run before leaving the 
works, to insure its perfect working in the hands of the purchaser. 

These engines are guaranteed to work well, and give all the power 
claimed. 

Pulleys, Shafting, Couplings and Hangers, Belting, etc., manufac- 
tured and furnished at low prices. 


R. S. MENAMIN, Agent, 
515, 517 & 519 Minor Street. 


























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


SUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUOUP, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


| LITHBOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
No. 400 Lynp STReeT. PHILADELPHIA. 


| _ ~~», 
| 


| BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


PROMPTLY BABDCVUTAD. 


LITHOGRAPHIC POWER AND HAND PRESSES 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth mae Philadelphia. 

















PRINTING PRESSES 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED. 


—_——_— ee 


4n4n Ormee DESCRIPTIONS OF > Aeomune Work 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Parts of ‘‘ Adams,” Gordon, and other presses will be kept on hand, as well as all sizes of PRESS TAPES 
of the very best manufacture. (The latter can always be had at the Warehouse, Nos. 515, 517 and 519 Minor Street, at 
the Lowest Cash Prices.) 


SHAFTING AND BELTING 


of all kinds furnished and put up at reasonable rates, and 


PRINTING OFFICES FITTED UP AND REMOVED 


in a skillful manner. Men sent to any part of the country to Repair, Set up, or remove Printing Presses. 





SARs NREL PEARS oe PRETED) teenie yippee IA Cae Peet a hens Saeed 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


Wo. 81 Rose Sreeer, Naw Yorxk, 


HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ROLLER COMPOSITION TO 


20 CENTS PER PoOuUN yD. 


Orders must be accompanied by the cash, or, if sent C. O. D., a part of the cash must come with the order, and for amounts less than ten 


dollars, the cost of collection will be added to the bill. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS OUT OF NEW YVTORE. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEORGE MEIER é@ CO., 


187 WILLIAM ST., NEW YoRE. 


ee — 





The celebrated Bronzes of Georcr Mrrer & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defi to petiti It only 


needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or 
their Agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. Menamin. 





Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


Finest Brenzes, White and Yellew Metal keaf, &c., &ce. 


AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CoO., 


P. 0. BOX 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed, Enameled, and Fancy Papers, 


Heavy ENAMELED PAPERS FOR PAMPHLET COVERS. 
BLANK, CHINA, RAILROAD, AND BRISTOL BOARD. 


' ARDS AND CARD BOARDS. 
TRANSPARENT GELATINE FOR CARDS, 


—— ogo 


awSEND FOR PRICE LIST.@& 


a ae ne 


FINE QUALITY ROUND TOP CARDS AT 25c. PER 1,000. 


PICTURES, ORNAMENTS, AND MOTTO RELIEFS. 
FANCY EMBOSSED CARDS AND BALL PROGRAMME COVERS, 
WAREHOUSE } NO. 16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


LATEST AND BEST NEWS. 


————_—__+»s0e-> 





*~ 


Prices Ten per cent. less than any Housein Philadelphia. 


FOR PROOF, SEND US AN ORDER FOR 


FLAT GAPS, FOLIOS, DEMYS, MEDIUMS, FLAT LETTERS, 


ALL WHEIGHTS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


8, 10, 12 and 14 Ib. Half Sheet Letter Heads, ° ° . £00 in a package. 
5 and 6 Ib. 66 Commercial Note Heads, . ° 06 66 
7 and 8 6 Packet bd e ° 66 “ 
14 and 16 Ib. Long and Broad Fold B'll Heads, ° ° 66 “6 
14 and 16 Ib. 66 66 66 Blue, Green and Lilae, * 66 


EN VE LOPEs Ss, 


THE BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY, AND CHEAPEST, 
IN ALL SIZES—COLORS: AMBER, GOLD, CANARY, CORN, AND MANILLA. 


———____+..§ 8 @>o——— — 


SEND YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE TO 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CoO., 


507 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 95 | 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO. 





MANUFACTURE EVERY VARIETY OF 


Cards and Card Boards 


FOR PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 
ORNATE CARDS, New Styles. 
ORIENT CARDS, Nine Different Designs. | 
BAVARIAN CARDS, Hight Designs. 
TRIANCLE CARDS. 


WHITE CLOTH LINED CARDS 


FOR 


Tacs. CroraginG TiceKETS, Bands, ETC., BIC. 


LINE OF 


ROUND TOP CARDS, 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, COLORED AND WHITE, 


TWENTY-TWO AND TWENTY-SIX CENTS PER 1,000. 


VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS, latest styles. 


WILSON'’S WHITE AND COLORED GUMMED PAPERS, 


LABELS AND PASTERS. 
WAREHOUSE, 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Price Lists furnished when requested, and orders promptly attended to. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS" 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNIGHES, &e, 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK-—Established April, 1816. 
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BLACK INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® 1b. $1, 2.00, 3.60, 5.00 
SD Bn 6.690.043 0i8e ck sessicrsicecity 3 $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink... . 75c 
Book and Fine Book Ink 
Extra News Ink 


Printers’ Varnish 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal.. 


50c. ro sii 00 
- $2.50 to 3.50 


COLORED INKS. 

Ceres WE, WG cass nctactncatscses $1, 2.00 
Purple Ink, @ oz. ‘ 50c., $1.50, 2.00 
Lake, ® ib $5, 10.00 
Fine Red, @ Ib - $3, 5.00, 10.00 
Red, for paper $2, 2.50 

Red, for poeters........... 50c., > OF TNeg 50 
Blue, for posters DOn » $1 
Fine Light and Bronze Blue $1. mn 2. 00 


COLORED INKS. 
Ultramarine Blue 
Green, poster 
Green, Fine Light and Dark 
Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange.. 

ee for posters. “Te. , $1 

Gola Size, White or Gold Color 
Tints of all Shades 
Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, ® tb....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 


| Lithographic Varnish 





60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 


Lazet Price... 25 30 40 


Seiiine Price... 30 36 48 


and the Selling Prices: 
50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 


60 90 1.20 


1.50 1.80 


2.00 


2.40 


10.00 


12.00 


2.50 3.00 65.00 


3.60 


3.00 6.00 

















se CERSUSSR. 


Gray's FERRY PRINTING Ink Works. 


te ee 


J. M. PRATT, late of H. D. Wade & Co. Cc. BE. ROBINSON. J.G. ROBINSON. 


PRATT & ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHHES, SIZEs, 
QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, &. 
Oe ‘WO, & SPRUCE ST., 


8300 Gray’s Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 














PRICE LIST. 
[Our Label Prices are the SELLING PRICES without any percentage added.! 
BLACK INKS, VARNISHES, &e. — bss SIZES, &c. 


News Ink, No, 1, Power Press (in bbls.) per tb 
No. 2, Fast 8 as 


S8SSSse8 


en BRSSs 
ht BD BD BD 4 OO et et Bt Dt BD Ce woonrr- 


SSSSSSSSSTESSSSSSSSSSSESTS 


e $086 ccce 
Light and Dark Biue. 

Fine Light and Dark Blue.. 
Light and Dark Green 

Fine Light and Dark Green.. 
‘ Orange and — Yellow.. 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink... Te Deep Orange Yellow 

Sized Binders’ Ink Ink : Light and Dark Brown 
Paging 


2 


Fine — and Dark Brown. 


Lag DaYING REDUCING PREPARATION. bere 
For Poster Tf 


Nos. 0, 1 per r ib... os Umber and Sienna Inks. . 
For Card and Fine Inks, No. 2, oes Saseceabive Tints of all shades 


Foil Ink, Blue and Orange. . 


Robinson's Dryer, per b.. 15 Z 
Printer’ 's Varnish, Silvering Solution, per bottle.. 
“ oral. ° +. .200, 2 50, 3 00 Bronze Powders, per ounce 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, &c. 

Black Ink, for Transfer Work, Red Ink, 

“ for Crayon Work, q f Lake Ink, 
Light, Medium, and Dark Blue, q Carmine Ink, 
Ultramarine Blue Ink, 5 Purple Ink, 
Light, Medium and Dark Green Ink, erasecasesesaces Varnishes, 00, 9, 1, 2, 3, per t.. 
Lemon, Medium and Orange Yellow Ink, per gal 
Brown Ink, various shades, é Siccatif (quick drying) Varnish, per Ib, 76c.; per gal 
White Ink, Copper-plate Black Ink, per Ib 


COPPER-PLATE COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER AT LOW PRICES. 
Quick DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 
balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent 
practical printers. 


BS: SSSRSSSSSASRSS 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


CHAS. BE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 











MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[EstaBLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 
*y10X MON “39 PION GE paw SurqdlopelyA “SG prvquIOT puv yyUay, °10D 
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BLACK INKS. | COLORED INKS. ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. | Per 


News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. 1l4c. to 16c. | Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper... .$2, 3, 5, a Purple Ink..... 
ve for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c, | Scarlet Red Ink $1.50 | Purple Ink, Blueish.. 
for Hand Presses 20c. | Deep Red Ink $1, 1.50 Magenta Ink 
25¢., Soe, | Lake Ink $5, 10 Mauve, Reddish... . ...$5.00, 10.00, 
. $1. 00 | Carmine Ink re .--$16, 32 
Be , Tc. | Ultramarine Ink, fine 1$2: 00, 3.00 POSTER INKS. 
.- 15e., $1. 00, 1.50| Bronze Blue ‘ 2.00 
Scientific simian P 40c. | Light Blue $1.50, 2.00 | Uitramarine Ink be 
American Agriculturist 40c. | Dark Blue $1.50, 2.00 | Blue Ink, Light or Dark........7 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’d | Green d d . Red Ink 
paper; will natest off... 4 50, 75, $1. 1,50, $2) Green ed | IE Ry 2.00 
Job Ink, extra quick drye r. -$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 | Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, - 50, a ee | 
Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.09, 1. 50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 White Ink 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50| Brown Ink 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Sssessss 





























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


CHEAP BILL-HEADS. 


To meet an increasing demand for low-priced Stock, we add to our List of Printers’ Stationery a full line of Bill- 
Head Papers of 14 Ib. flat cap, perfectly ruled and cut, and put up in packages of 480, which will be labelled ‘‘ Szeconp 
Qvauity,” at the following low prices, viz : 








2 to Sheet Narrow or Broad per eeaee, ‘ $1. a 7} Price, 
4 “ “ec “cc i Per Ream of Flat Cap, 
8 « “c “e «6 e - ruled into Bill-heads, 
8 “ ““ “ «< 3 B | $3.60. 


tel 


FIRST QUALITY FLAT PAPERS, 
CAPS, LETTERS, FOLIOS, and DEMYS, 


AT TWENTY-SIX CENTS PER POUND. 


CHEAPER CRADES AT LOWER PRICES. 
WE ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING JOB LOTS, WHICH WE CAN SELL VERY LOW. 


Particular attention is invited to the REDUCED PRICES of our SPE- 
CIALTIES. 


RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


ili iia FIRST-CLASS WHITE CAP. | cfANGY | MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


RULED BILL-HEADS. |12 1b |14 1b. 16 1b (14 1b 4"? “Mt and Put mp wetth same care as Bill 








2 to Sheet, ‘Narrow or B'd Fold| $4 00 | #4 50 | $5 00 $500 12 | 9 Sai 6 | 4 |8 to Demy, 


“ 2 10 180) 255 | 255 To Cap To Cap To Cap|To Cap To Cap, ('s Note.) 
é “ “ “ 145 1 60 | 1 75 | 1 75 Py ay — 
8 «Narrow Fold only.. 11% | 126| 188) 1 88 | $100 | $120 | $1 25 | $1 60 | $2 40\| $200 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.—First Quality Papers. 
Size & Weight. 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. 12 Ib. Letter. 4 Ib. Note. | 5 ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. |7 Ib. Packet Note. 
PerReam. | $250 | $300 | $350 | $125 | $150 | $175 | $2 00 


PAPER RUOULIN G@ 


TO ORDER, ANY PATTERN, PROMPT AND CHEAP. 


————___-_—_4< oe @>-o—— 


WHOLESALE PAPER, ENVELOPE and CARD WAREHOUSE, 
Wo, 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 
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The accompanying cut [repre- 
sents our new Book and Job Com- 
bination Press,to which we would 
invite the attention of the trade. 

The press is built with special 
reference to book work from 
plates (it neither smuts blanks 
nor wears plates), and will work 
the most delicate wood-cuts or a 
poster with equal ease to the 
press, form, and rator. All 
classes of work can be done on it 
by any fair average printer; all 
his standard troubles disappear, 
owing to the new mode of dis- 
tribution and great strength of 
the impression, which secures 
even and delicate results. The 
impression can be tripped by the 
feeder at any time, without noise 
or jar, thus enabling an unlimited 
inking of the form. It runs 
smoothly and almost noiselessly 
at as high rates of speed as any 
press of its size. In this, as with 
all our new “series” of presses, 
we do away with the pressman’s 
great annoyance, that of the 
tapes, and discharge the sheet 
clean side to the fly direct from the cylinder, thus preventing any sheets from being mussed or smutted, and is a device original with us. 

It has two distinct and independent inking apparatus—one at each end of the press—which gives a perfect distribution. The form-rollers 
are so arranged that but one adjustment is necessary, and that to the distributors, as the form always receives the same pressure as the dis- 
tributors. 

The bearers are always set in proper contact with the cylinder, so thatany adjustment of the cylinder does not change their relative position. 

This press is built with special reference to the wants of the “operating pressman;” and for its adaptability to all classes of work has no 
equal. The saving in ink alone is 20 per cent. above any press, with the exception of our “‘ Art Series.” 


SIZES, PRUCES, etc., 
No. Size of Bed Size of Form. No.Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price. No. Size of Bed. Size of Form. No.Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price. 
1 37x52 32x47 4 800 to 1800 | $5,000 3 {| 28x41 24x38 4 | 800 to 2000 | $3,800 
2 | 32x50 | 28x45 | 4 | 800 to 1900 4,400 4 27x36 22x32 | 4 800 to 2200 3,200 





CAMPBELL’S COMBINATION BOOK AND JOB SERIES. 


This cut represents our new 
Job and Book Press, which is 
acknowledged to be without a 
competitor for its excellency and 
rapidity of work. 

It has two rollers over the 
form, with an arrangement for 
tripping the impression, which 
allows unlimited inking of the 
form. 

It is especially adapted to gen- 
eral job office work, having no 
tapes, and discharging the sheet 
direct from the cylinder, with 
the clean side to the fly, thereby 
preventing the smutting of sheets 
when large colored surfaces are 
exposed. 

It has our unrivalled patent 
combination distribution, which, 
together with the table distribu- 
tion, original with us, makes it 
perfect. 

The speed is greater than any 
other press of its size, with the 
same number of rollers, though 
it runs with less noise and with- 
out any jar whatever. 


SIZES, PRICES, etc., 
No, Size of Bed. Size of F: » Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price. No. Bize of Bed. Size of Form. Rollers. Speed per Hour. Price, 

1 41x56 36x53 2 1500 $4,000 4 31x46 28x42 2 1800 $3,000 
2 37x52 32x48 2 1600 3,500 | 5 30x41 24x37 2 1900 2,700 
3 34x50 29x46 2 1700 3,200 || 6 27x36 21x32 2 2000 2,400 


OFFICE---39 Beekman Street, New York. A. CAMPBELL. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


eS EE —— 


er’s Improved Country Presses | 


FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK. 








aosents 

The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his neans, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combiued distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence, 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its supe- 
riority of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of 
all its parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, yet the price has not been advanced. With ali these improvements of construction 
and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 

— 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE, 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. BACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
Hand Power. 


No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers $1,350 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers 
No. 4, 32x50 * es 1,450 | No. 4, 32x50 “ "= 
FOR STEAM POWER, EXTRA, $50. BOXING AND CARTAGE, FREE. 


Each Press is furnished with Rubber Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Two Stocks for Rack and Screw, 


OC. POTTER, JR. & CO., 


Terms Cash, No. 12 SPRvCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FIRST PREMIUM 








FIRST PREMIUM 


CINCINNATI. 


1873. 





Silver Medal, 


GOLD 
MEDAL, 


BOSTON, 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Silver Medal, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK, 
1872. 








These Presses are now recognized 
as the BEST by all good judges 
of Printing Machinery. 


1869. 











FOR PARTICULARS, CIRCULARS, TERMS, &c., &c., ADDRESS 


Manufactory, 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO, 


18 Spruce Street, New York. 
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TEMPORARY REDUCED PRICE LIST OF 
DECENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Liberty Card and Job Presses are strong, run with 
ease, and do the finest class of work. 


First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, Paris Exposition, 1867, and 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873. 


The following are the advantages of this Press over all others: 


Simplicity of Construction, Durability, and Strength of Build, in which the best mate- 
rials are used; Ease in Running; the Ability to Print a Form as large as can be locked 
up in the Chase; Convenience of ‘‘ Making Ready,” Adjusting, or Cleaning; Facility ot 
Correcting a Form without Removing it from the Bed, as it can be brought into nearly 
a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in stationary fixtures, 
without springs, and are readily removed by the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a Special Arrangement for Printing Cards. by which means Cards are 
dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing 
Table are brougbt before the eye of the operator; and the inking rollers are always in 
sight. The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can 
drop out. The Fiy-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the press. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase Boxing, $6 00 
No. 3.—Quarto-medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase 350 x 
No. 4.—Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase. - - 10 00 
Steam Fixtures for each Press, $20; Fountaia and Fountain Fixtures for either size, extra, $25. 


Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two 
Wrenches go with each Press. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 





PRICHS REDVUCEHD 


OF THE 


UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE, 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


Half Medium, 


Boxing, 


Quarter Medium, 


Boxing, 


Eighth Medium, 


Boxing, 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT & Co., 


No. 25 Park Place 














